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THE CHRYSALIS OF A BOOK-WORM. 


BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


I read, O friend, no pages of old lore, 

Which [ loved well; and yet the flying days, 

That softly passed as wind through green 
spring ways 

And left a perfume, swift fly as of yore, 

Though in clear Plato’s stream [ look no 
more. 

Neither with Moschus sing Sicilian lays, 

Nor with bold Dante wander in amaze, 

Nor see our Will the Golden Age restore. 

I read a book to which old books are new 

And new books old. A living book is mine— 

In age three years; in it I read no lies— 

In it to myriad truths [ find the clew— 

A tender little child; but I divine 

Thoughts high as Dante's in its clear blue 
eyes. o 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Many people fail to see the necessity of 
an organized movement to secure equal 
tights for women. But two facts which 
have recently occurred in our own cuun- 
try, chronicled in the last number of the 
New York Independent, show that public 
Sentiment in some quarters is stil) unen- 
lightened: ‘tA Vermont girl the other 
day refused to be married by her rector, 
because he would not consent to leave 
out the word ‘obey’ from the promise in 
his marriage service. There have been 
thousands of such cases, and the reten- 
tion of the word is a relic of barbarism, 
fit for unexplored Africa. It is already 
omitted in all sensible services. Not very 
long ago a correspondent wrote to a 
Southern Baptist paper asking if it was 
tight for a woman to repeat a passage of 
Scripture as part of a Sunday-school ex- 
ercise, The editorial answer was that 
she could hardly commit a greater sin, as 
it would be using the Bible to disobey the 
Bible. An orgaa of one of our straitest 
Sects now answers the question whether 
‘it is right for a Christian to take part in 
&union Sunday school: ‘We do not think 
any man could work long in a union Sun- 
day school and be true and loyal to the 
Word of God. If he should stand for the 
whole truth as taught in the New Testa- 








ment, he would either break up the con- 
cern or they would put him out of it.’”’ 





It is time the old fallacy of woman’s 
inferior physical ability was abandoned. 
Miss Annie S. Peck, an American 
woman, bas just ascended the highest 
mountain peak in the Western hemi- 
sphere, a feat which had baffled all previ- 
ous explorers. A letter dated La Pas, 
Bolivia, states that while her companion, 
Prof. W. G. Tight, of the University of 
New Mexico, was sumewhat the worse 
for an ascent of 14,666 feet in 30 hours, 
Miss Peck had experienced only a slight 
headache. This is an illustration of the 
surprising power of endurance displayed 
by apparently slight and delicate women. 
If our girls are too often invalids, the fact 
is due to want of proper conditions and a 
lack of wholesome food, fresh air, exer- 
cise, and muscular development. 





At the late jubilee of Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, Miss Agnes 8. Lewis, an eminent 
Syriac scholar, received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, and her sister, Mrs. Mar 
garet D. Gibson, was made Doctor of 
Philosophy. The dean of the theological 
faculty paid the following tribute to 
them: 

These sisters, closely united in nature, 
affection, and study, who brought back 
from a Sinaitic monastery and from Egypt 
precious Christian and Jewish writings, 
carefully edited them with equal! intelii- 
gence, patience, and assiduity, translated 
them into English, and thereby made ex- 
traordinary contribution to the under- 
standing of the Holy Scriptures and to the 
literary history of the early Eastern 
Church; and who not less, through their 
liberal contributions ‘or the establish- 
ment of a theological institution, have ad- 
vanced theological studies 


> --— 


‘Elihu Burritt Hayes, who died at his 
home in Lynn, April 1, 1903, was one of 
those typical men whose intellectual 
growth and habit of mind are the product 
of our American civilization.’’ Such is 
the deserved estimate of his character and 
career, given in a biographical sketch just 
issued by his friend, William D. Sohier. 
Among the measures which Mr. Hayes 
advocated it is briefly noted that ‘the fa- 
vored woman suffrage.’’ He also favored 
compulsory arbitration. ‘‘No strike to be 
allowed, but a public and impartial tribu- 
nal to hear the parties and make a decree 
which both parties to the controversy 
should obey. He secured a copy of the 
act in force in New Zealand and Australia 
and endeavored to modify it to meet 
American conditions. Mr. Sohier de- 
serves thanks for this appreciative memo- 
rial of his departed friend, and says truly: 
“Elihu B, Hayes was a man of the people, 
and no man can point to a word or act of 
his which was not in the interest of the 
people and of the commonwealth;” a 
sentiment which every suffragist will 
cordially endorse 











>_>. 


The wedding belis of half a century 
rang out at Nebraska City on the 8th inst. 
for those true and tried friends of equal 
suffrage, Jacob J. and Lucinda Burgert 
Hochstetter. Surrounded by their three 
sons and their families, beneath a beauti- 
ful archway and wedding-bell of goldenrod 
in the spacious reception-room of the 
Grand Pacifie Hotel, they received the 
congratulations of hundreds of friends on 
the happy occasion of their golden wed 
ding anniversary. 


—_—- 


The university of Grenoble, France, has 
recently appointed a young woman pro- 
fessor of English, the first university in 
that country to include a woman in its 
faculty. This must be a blow to Mr. 
Hugues Le Roux, who since his visit to 
this country has employed his facile pen 
chiefly in the abuse of American women. 








—-—?-- 


‘‘Blessed are the peacemakers.’’ The 
appointment by the National Council of 
Women of May 18 (the anniversary of the 
Hague Conference) as Peace and Arbitra- 
tion Day, is announced in an editorial in 
another column. This Peace Day should 
be celebrated everywhere by woman suf. 
frage societies as a part of their work. 
For woman suffrage means peace. Not 
only so, but it is the only means whereby 
war can be permanently eliminated from 
civilization. A purely masculine govern- 
ment never did, never can, and never will 
keep the peace, at home or abroad. 
Throughout all animated nature the male 
is the fighting animal. Therefore until 





the mother element is equally represented 
in government of family, State and nation, 
the bloody anachronism of war will con- 
tinue to afflict humanity. Let women 
organize for the protection of the homes 
of the world. To do so, let them demand 
ap equal voice and vote iu the conduct of 
human affairs. 





A mother who owns the property, takes 
care of the family, and who, by express 
direction amounting to a relinquishment 
of the father’s right, is entitled to the 
earnings of their child, is held, in McGarr 
v. National and P. Worsted Mills (R. I.), 
60 L. R. A. 122, to have the right to main- 
tain an action to recover for the loss and 
expense to which she is subjected by in- 
juries negligently inflicted by a third per- 
son upon her child. 





The National Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union is said to have begun a 
cam paign for the expulsion of Reed Smoot 
of Utah from the United States Senate. 
Letters are being sent from the national 
headquarters at Evanston to the local 
branches all over the country, with blank 
forms for petitions to the Senate. The 
petition asks that the Senate investigate 
the charges made and filed against Smoot, 
and “‘if it be found that he is a polyga- 
mist, that he be expelled from the Senate 
as a violator of the laws of his own 
State.’ The petitions read, ‘further, 
that the Mormon Church claims and teach- 
es supreme authority, divinely sanc- 
tioned, to control its members in civil as 
well as religious affairs.”’ 





AMONG CANADIAN HILLS. 


“Which do you prefer, the mountains 
or the sea?’’ This isa common question 
among people getting ready to start on a 
vacation. The best way is to spend part 
of one’s holiday at the shore and part 
among the hills; and that is what the 
junior editor has had the privilege of 
doing. 

I wish I could share with all the readers 
of the JouRNAL the beautiful view that 
spreads before my windows. My log 
cabin is perched on a hillside high above 
Lake Memphremagog. From the rustic 
verandah, a steep slope of grass thick 
with autumn flowers runs down to a wide 
amphitheatre of trees, magnificent sugar 
maples in all the glory of their fall crim- 


son, golden birches, and arbor vitws high- | 


er than a house, with here and there the 
dark blue-green of the balsam fir, with its 
leaves full of healing sweetness, un- 
changed summer or winter, and its spire 
pointing always straight to the sky. Far 
below lie 

“The shining levels of the lake,”’ 


and beyond them rise swelling hills with 
groups of autumn trees like great bou- 
quets, that glow richer and richer with 
every passing day. Still further off stand 
range beyond range of bold, picturesque 
mountains, each range of a distinct and 
different shade of blue. The long-contin- 
ued dry weather has led to the breaking 
out of forest fires, and this morning a 
strange amethystine veil hangs over the 
mountains, while Little Orford looks like 
the pictures of Vesuvius, with a cloud of 
smoke rising from its top. 

In Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows’s camp the 
human interest is never wanting. Many 
distinguished and delightful people have 
been bere this summer. Most of them 
had left before my arrival, but I was in 
time to hear Mrs. Ormiston Chant speak 
and sing on Sunday afternoon to a de- 
lighted audience, in the ‘‘Flag Room,” a 
palatial apartment 20 feet by 32, built of 
rough logs, hung with hides, lighted by a 
row of large clear windows looking out 
upon the lake, and having the flags of all 
natious draped overhead. On another 
Surday afternoon the National Prison 
Commissioner, who is both a clergyman 
and an enthusiastic Greek scholar, read us 
the Apology of Socrates by way of a ser- 
mon, in a rustic summerhouse by the 
shore of the lake. 

In the evenings, boats and a canoe take 
the campers out upon the water to see 
the wonderful sunsets; and they linger 
till the evening star looks down upon 
them large and clear between the hem- 
lock boughs. But the prettiest time of 
all is just before sunrise, when the deli- 
cate freshness of the early morning lends 
to earth, air, and sky an indescribable 
beauty that belongs to no other hour of 
the day. Then, when the first sunbeams 
strike a crimson maple bough that is 
hung cut like a flag, one would not ex- 





change the forest for any city in Christen- 
dom. 

But even into this wilderness the daily 
paper finds its way, with its reports of 
crimes at home and massacres in the 
Orient, till one can take no pleasure in 
looking at anything red, and all the fairy 
foliage loses its power to charm. There 
is an old Scotch song about the journey 
to Elf-land, and a river of blood that had 
to be crossed on the way: 

“It was mirk, mirk night, there was no 
starlight, 

And they waded through red blood abdon 
the knee; 

For all the blood that’s shed on earth 

Runs through the springs of that countrie.” 

The gorgeous maples look as if all the 
blood shed on the other side of the world 
were blossoming out here in autumn 
colors. Wecan only hops that as these 
dead leaves fertilize the soil for another 
spring, so the blood shed in the age long 
struggle for progress may help the har- 
vest that is sure to ripen in the better 
days to come, A. 8. B. 





SCHOOL MATTERS. 


The fight of the women school teachers 
«f New York City to secure the election 
of @ woman as district superintendent of 
schools has been successful. The Board 
of School Superintendents at its last 
meeting, after canvassing all of the avail- 
able candidates during the week, decided 
to nominate Miss Julia Richman, princi- 
pal of Public School No. 77, Manhattan, 
as district superiutendent, to succeed for- 
mer Superintendent Charies Haskell. Miss 
Richman has been among the most active 
of the women principals of the city, and 
has been largely responsible for the es- 
tablishment of ungraded classes in the 
public schools, The selection of a woman 
by the Board of Superintendents brings 
to a close the long and now successful 
fight of the women for recognition in 
the supervisory positions in the public 
schools. If elected by the Board of Edu- 
cation in September, Miss Richman will 
be the first woman district superintendent 
in Manhattan. 


The children in the Chicago public 
schools will no longer have to drink im- 
pure water, if a proposal of the milk com- 
mission meets with the approval of the 
Board of Education. Pasteurized milk on 
sale at one cent a bottle at every school is 
the solution of the problem suggested by 
the commission. 


A woman who is striving through ex- 
ample and the hardest of hard work to 
educate her people is Miss Emma J. Wil- 
svn, founder of the school for colored 
children and young people at Mayesville, 
S.C. During the past year the school 
has had 403 day pupils and 17 boarders, 
and there might have been many more 
boarders if there had been accommoda- 
tions for them, Besides the ordinary 
branches, boys are taught the carpenter's, 
wheelwright’s, blacksmith’s, and shoe 
maker’s trades; the girls, sewing, dress- 
making, couking, and all branches of do- 
mestic service, The needs are those that 
always hamper the unendowed school— 
lack of funds for apparatus, new build- 
ings, school and farm implements. Miss 
Wilson has shown her efficiency in her 
struggle to extend and carry on the school 
under many drawbacks, and its progress 
shows how eagerly the colored race seize 
the chance to get an education. All the 
teachers are colored, The school enlists 
the hearty good-will and confidence of 
the neighborbood, and nothing stands in 
the way of its advance save want of 
means. 





A PIONEER WOMAN PHYSICIAN. 

Dr. Henry M. Hurd, of John Hopkins 
Hospital, in bis recent address to the 
graduating class of the Yale Medical 
School, in speaking of medicine among 
the pioneers, gives honor to a woman 
whose name and work should not be for- 
gotten. He says: 


Mrs. Frances Coomes, of Kentucky, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, was 
probably the first female physician upon 
this continent. She was self-taught, but 
had remarkable vigor of intellect, original- 
ity, fertility of resource and strength of 
character, whose fame as a surgeon, physi- 
cian and obstetrician extended far beyond 
the limits of her State. Her operating 
table wasa ey, # black walout log, whose 
upper surface had been rudely smoothed, 
her instruments were fashioned by herself 
from domestic cutlery, her ligatures were 
obtained from the hides or sinews of deer, 
and her remedies were the products of the 
field or the forest about her. E. H. 

Wellesley. Mass. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Ropert L. Nourse of Hailey, 
Idaho, has been sppointed by Governor 
Morrison as a member of the Board of 
Com missioners to select a location for the 
building for the Idaho Industrial Reform 
School. The commission consists of five 
members. 


Mme. Emma EAmes has consented to 
represent American vocal art at the Wag- 
ner monument festival in Berlin next 
October. She has also received an invita- 
tion to sing privately before Emperor 
William and the empress during her stay 
in Berlin. 


MARGUERITE ELVIN, daughter of W. F. 
Elvin of Lowell, Mass., who claims to be 
the first American girl to bave an andi- 
ence with Pope Pius X., has arrived home 
in that city. Miss Elvin is nineteen years 
of age and was one of fifty who bad an 
audience with the Pope. 


Mrs. Lucta AMES MEAD, Miss Lyra 
Dale Trueblood, and other well-known 
American women, will represent the Am- 
erican Peace Society at the International 
Peace Congress which will openat Rouen, 
France, Sept. 22. Mrs. Mead and Miss 
Trueblood are already in Europe. 


Miss Susy SHIBATA of Japan has been 
speaking with great success at various 
camp-meetings in New England. Miss 
Shibata is a graduate of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society school in Nag- 
asaki, has taught in Tokio, and is study- 
ing in America with the expectation of 
going back to Japan to teach. 


Mrs. Emity A. Fisa is keeper of the 
lighthouse at Point Pinos, Cal., four miles 
from Monterey. Onthe death of her hus- 
band, an army surgeon, she applied for 
the place and secured it through a com- 
petitive examination. The lighthouse is 
delightfully situated on a point jutting 
from the mainland, and Mrs. Fish is able 
to engage in additional pursuits. She 
raises numerous varieties of sweet peas 
and makes a business of breeding colts 
and fancy French p.odles for market. 


Mrs, CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 
whose opinious have been such a fruitful 
theme for discussion in women’s clubs all 
over the country, will deliver the first of 
a series of lectures for the Political Club 
of Rochester, N. Y., during the coming 
season. Rev. Annis Ford Eastman, the 
Elmira woman minister, will give the 
second lecture, and among the others to 
speak will be Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch 
of London, daughter of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton; Rev. Caroline Birtlett Crane of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., a Unitarian minister; 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, and the Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw. This isan example which should 
be followed by suffrage clubs everywhere. 


Mrs. SARAH RuUMLEY, mother of the 
late Walter Q. Gresham, Secretary of 
State under President Cleveland, cele- 
brated her 101st birthday at New Albany, 
Ind., Sept. 5, in the same house to which 
she came a bride more than seventy-six 
years ago. A fine dinner was spread for 
nearly one hundred guests, all Mrs. Rum- 
ley’s relatives. Despite her great age, 
Mrs Rumley is active and vigorous. One 
year ago she prepared a fine birthday din- 
ner unaided for a number of guests. Of 
her eight children only two survive, Col. 
William Gresham of St. Peter, Minn., and 
Miss Meade Gresham, who is 72 years old, 
and lives with her mother. All of Mrs. 
Rumley’s sons entered the Federal Army 
in 1861. 


Miss GorDON CUMMING was born with 
an adventurous strain in her blood, and 
has explored many places out of usual 
lines of travel. She has rambled thou- 
sands of miles in China, was the first 
white woman to peuetrate the mysteries 
of Thibet; has seen the sun rise from the 
granite crags of California, has climbed 
the Himalayas, looked on the fire foun- 
tains of Hawaii, played at Robinson Cru- 
soe on Pacific Islands, has made herself 
quite at home in the heart of Fiji and 
New Zealand, and is as familiar with 
India and Ceylon in their least known 
districts as with Bond Street. The story 
of her adventures reads like a thrilling 
romance—from her brushes with death 
among the Pamirs to her experiences of 





Samoan rebels. 
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TWO SIDES TO BE CONSIDERED. 
Editors Woman's Journal. 

President Roosevelt is an advocate of 
large families—the larger the better. 
Under present social conditions, there are 
often imperative reasons to the contrary 
which President Roosevelt strangely over- 
looks. The father of a steadily increasing 
family may plead tbat each addition 
thereto necessitates his laboring the hard- 
er, or the longer, or at more distasteful 
employment. He may plead less oppor- 
tunity for his own intellectual cultiva- 
tion, less opportunity for that refining in- 
fluence for which he chiefly sought a life 
companion, less fruition of that high con- 
jugal love which holds, as the apple of 
the husband's eye, the wife’s health and 
intellectual growth, less home life, less 
opportunity to give to each child that ad- 
vice and training for which a father is 
peculiarly fitted. But all such minor 
considerations must give way to the un- 
conditional demand for propagation, 

The mother of a steadily increasing 
family may plead that she alone should be 
the judge of when she should go down 
into the valley of the shadow of death. 
She may plead that giving birth to the 
children already hers has vitally affected 
her health, perhaps made her a practical 
invalid, that the birth of each new child 
binds faster the bonds of household drudg- 
ery, that each addition to the family tends 
to limit her mental horizon by diminish- 


ing ber opportunity for acquaintance with 


literature, art, science, philosophy—th: se 
world interests which she deems as much 
the heritage of women as of men, She 
may plead that her increasing family bur- 
dens prevent her pursuit of some special 
line of intellectual cultivation or social 
service which should constitute an inde- 
pendent factor in the life of every woman, 
that she has diminished opportunity to 
be to her husband that spiritualizing and 
inspiring influence for which she chiefly 
wedded him. She may plead that it is in- 
creasingly difficult for her to give to each 
child that individual training of mind and 
heart to which the grown man of a happy 
childhood looks back as the chief blessing 
of his life. The needs an.i aspirations of 
wife and woman may be cruelly crushed 
between the wheels of the presidential 
Juggernaut of unconditional propagation, 

The parents of a steadily increasing 
family may protest in common that each 
additional child takes food from its 
brothers’ mouths, that the eldest chil- 
drep must be pushed out into the factory 
or the street, deprived of that education 
so proudly heralded as a chief safeguard 
and privilege of American citizenship— 
thrust out into those manifold tempta 
tions against which they believe the home 
was divinely ordained as a protection un- 
til years of maturity. They may protest 
that there is abridgment of opportunity 
for that cultivation of their children’s 
characters which they deem at once the 
most important duty and the highest 
privilege of parenthood. But these in- 
defeasible rights and obligations of par- 
ents may be altogether swept aside by the 
presidential propaganda. 

The community may protest that each 
new member adds to the fiercenegs of that 
competition which breeds reduced wages, 
suffering, starvation, suicide and death. 
The President may be reminded that not 
long ago, thanks to the practice of the 
doctrine he advocates, there were thirty 
thousand children whom the metropolis 
of his own State could not send to school 
because of the lack of educational facili- 
ties. He may be reminded that Greater 
New York, as a result of that same doc- 
trine, has to-day thousands of children 
who never saw a flower or a blade of 
grass, who never heard the name of God 
except in the language of profanity. 
Jacob Riis, the well-known philanthropist 
and friend of Mr. Roosevelt, may invite 
the President to visit the scene of his life- 
work among the ‘“‘submerged tenth’’ of 
New York City. He may show him the 
crowded tenements where squalor, deg- 
radation, misery and crime go steadily on 
to the presidential tune of unconditional 
propagation. He may reproach him with 
the advocacy of a doctrine largely respon- 
sible forthe prublem of the slums. He 
may express doubt as to the ability of the 
police power to cope with this multiplying 
population, should they, driven to desper- 
ation for bread, resort to riot. But the 
President may inform Mr. Riis that, with 
a view to such emergency, there are pro- 
vided and made subject to requisition by 
the governors of all the States specially 
devised ‘‘riot cartridges’? to mow down 
such children if necessary. The com- 
munity may protest that the presidential 
doctrine adds to the life of the community 
absolutely nothing that is true, or beauti- 
ful, or good, but rather constitutes a chief 
hindrance to every reformatory effort. 
The President sees in the wideness of the 
earth and its beneficent productiveness 
not the means to render the physical the 
servant of the spiritua)] man, but rather so 
much space to be filled by human bodies; 
so much provender for human cattle; so 





much burial ground for men and women 
to whom the practice of the doctrine he 
advocates has rendered life a treadmill 
from the cradle to the grave, unsanctified 
by the joys of humanity here, and with 
only a forlorn hope of compensation in 
some better world. Every interest of the 
community must be sacrificed on the altar 
of an appetite which the lowest brute 
shares with man, and which, as the result 
of the unconditional propagation theory, 
tends to degrade man to the level of the 
brute. 

The Republic may plead in self-defence 
the example of India or China, where, 
under the beneficent influence of this dis- 
regard of moral obligations the people so 
swarm by hundreds of millions that mil- 
lions die avnually who never had more 
than one meal a day, whose time was so 
engrossed by the labor necessary to keep 
together the souls and bodies of their 
multiplying children, to say nothing of 
themselves, that neither they nor their 
children ever learned to read or write. 
The Republic may plead, with regard to 
the President’s apprehension as to race- 
suicide, that, during the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, the population of 
the United States increased by more than 
thiiteen millions, or 20.7 per cent. It 
may plead that, as the result of this doc- 
trine, the centers of European poverty 
and ignorance, if not of vice and crime, 
have so swollen that the emigration to 
this country, during the last fiscal year, 
broke the record, to the moral and politi- 
cal peril of the United States. It may 
plead, with force sufficient for every true 
patriot, that the multiplication of her 
citizens, without sure guaranties of pro- 
portionate morality and _ intelligence, 
must tend to widen the chasm between 
rich and poor, to create classes, to inten- 
sify the struggle between labor and capi- 
tal, to convert the citizen into the subject, 
to pave the way for the revolution and 
the dictator. But, so long as American 
battleships may thunder at the ports of 
any weaker people whose lands excite the 
lust of territorial aggrandizement and 
whose resources may be exploited by 
American monopoly, many American pol- 
iticians will not be greatiy concerned for 
the future of republican government. 

It wili be remembered that the Presi- 
dent advocates also a large army and 
navy. And one cannot help fearing that, 
in so doing, he shares the feeling of Na- 
poleon the First, who, when asked the 
chief need of his country, replied ‘*Moth- 
ers’’—mothers, that he might have more 
soldiers to sacrifice to imperial aggran- 
dizement. 

The President calls his doctrine a pre- 
ventive of ‘trace suicide.’’ As a matter of 
fact, it is the exploitation of the body at 
the expense of the soul. But to para- 
phrase a question of Christ, What shall it 
profit a race if it populate the whole 
world and mar the divine image? 

This doctrine will find favor with those 
who esteem the material as the highest 
interest of life. It will appeal to those 
who confound bigness with greatness. I[t 
will please those who rate quantity higher 
than quality. It will be welcomed by 
those who consult passion rather than 
reasou. But a doctrine which tends to 
lower the individual conception of life, to 
pervert the function of marriage and the 
family, to neutralize the reformatory 
agencies of the community, and to im. 
peril the perpetuity of representative 
government, is a menace to society. 

Washington, D.C. JOHN SAMPSON. 
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WOMEN AND WAR. 

In a brief address in All Souls Church, 
Chicago, on the 19th of January, Vere- 
stchagin, the Russian painter, spoke thus 
in reference to women’s power to put an 
end to war: 

**What would you say of the proprietor 
of a great establishment who will not 
allow some of the best and ablest work- 
men in his employ because they are too 
blonde; they are very good workmen, but 
their hair is too fair and long? This is 
exactly the case with the women. We all 
know that some of them are very able, 
very clever, that they can discharge many 
honors better than some men; but they 
must not be trusted because they are 
women. That is all. 

“I think it is not reasonable to deprive 
ourselves of this high help thus. In my 
own country thegentlemen are not trained, 
as I said, for these activites of peace. They 
are all trained for the arts of war. We 
are spoiled by the use of too much power. 
Women are more gentle than men; their 
characters are more tender. They can 
do many things which we cannot. They 
find ways to alleviate poverty, misery, 
despair, that load the revolver used in 
viclence for the destruction of good 
things and high men and women. For my 
part, I look with hope and delight to the 
time when women will be admitted to all 
business and social life, when they will 
have the right to help control the money 
that now often controls the bitter wars. 
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I am sure that if we men who now create 
the laws of every sort were to ask for 
hundreds of millions of dollars for some 
fresh war, the women in their right would 
say: ‘No, we have seen too much misery, 
too much poverty; we will not give money 
to this bad business. This money must 
be spent at home. It is needed in some 
good business.’’ That will be a great 
time when such action on the part of the 
women will make one war less. Then mil- 
lions and millons of money will be spent 
in works where now only a few thousands 
are spent, and we will soon see great re- 
sults. The sickness of nations will be 
cured. The great wound of society will 
be healed.” 





“NEW CLUBS IN NEW YORK. 

Officers of new clubs are: 

Belmont — President, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Middaugh; secretary, Mrs. Dietta Potter; 
treasurer, Mrs. Lottie Shepard. 

Chautauqua — President, Mrs. Martha 
Beaujean, 240 Terrace Ave.; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. J. Wilkes, 34 Scott Ave.; 
secretary, Mrs. Frances Wood, Root Ave.; 
treasurer, Mrs. Delia Foote, Root Ave, 

Lily Dale—President, Mrs. Maggie A. 
Turner, Box 122; secretary, Mrs. Libbie 
Withral; treasurer, Mrs, Eliza Page. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE CLOUDS. 





(From the Armenian of D. M. Arshbag.) 


Those snow-soft clouds, so white and light, 
that swim 
In the evasive blue of yonder skies, 
They are my dreams, which wander there to 
seek 
The azure of your love-inspiring eyes. 


They swim there as they once did in your 
eyes, 
With mute exhanstion, dumb and unex- 
pressed ; 
But cruel winds that blow will not permit 
That even there my dreams shall find a 
rest. 


If of your eyes’ symbolic blue bereft, 


Where shall my dreams resort? Far from 
your eyes 
And the blue sky, my poor dreams may ex- 
pire, 
While this last flickering hope, too, fades 
and dies. 





PROF. BROOKE AND WOMEN COMPOSERS 
A unique and interesting concert was 
given by the Chicago Marine Band, Thom- 
as Preston Brooke conducting, last week. 
Fourteen works were played, and all the 
composers, fourteen in number, were 
women, Chicago, Detroit, Pitt-burg, 
Mexico, and Paris were among the cities 
represented, so that the music had the 
charm of variety as well as novelty. 

Mr. Brooke is authority for the state- 
ment that it was the first concert of the 
kind ever given, and he thought that, 
taken as a whole, it redounded greatly to 
the credit of woman’s work in the field of 
musical composition. If anything were 
to be said in adverse criticism of the num- 
bers rendered, it should be remembered 
that most of them were composed origi- 
nally for the piano, and the scores had to 
be transcribed for the brasses. 

‘“*My chief objection to music written 
by women,” he said, “is that it runs 
largely to the melancholy and sentimen- 
tal. This is apt to give the same general 
tone and effect throughout an evening’s 
program, and, lacking variety, palls on 
one. However, in waltzes, marches, and 
two-steps, several women composers have 
shown marked ability. Waltz time seems 
to be particularly adapted to women’s 
style. They have been prolific in this 
field, and much of their work is excellent. 
Of two-steps there are perhaps half a bhun- 
dred that are worthy of the bighest com- 
mendation. Marcia Kelly’s ‘Spirit of 
Youth,’ which was played as an extra, is 
a fine example of these. 

“The women represented on the pro- 
gram are only a small percentage of the 
best-known women composers in the 
world. I was greatly distressed that, 
owing to a delay in having her music 
transcribed for brasses, I was unable to 
present at least one of the medleys of 
Jessie Gaynor of Chicago, who is deserv- 
edly well known as a writer of songs for 
children. Her music is unusually sweet 
and sympathetic, and she certainly de- 
served a place on the program.”’ 

Asked who, in his opinion, is the great- 
est among women composers, he replied, 
with enthusiasm: “Without reservation I 
would give Chaminade the highest rank. 
No adjectives are too strong to express 
my admiration for her music. She is one 
of the greatest writers of the world. Her 
little songs without words, her melodies, 
airs du bailet, and fantasias stand alone, 
unsurpassed. Hers is the school of Mas- 
sonet and Bizet, and she is the peer of the 
best male writers. I listen to her compo- 
sitions for hours with the greatest pleas- 
ure. Her music grows upon one. 

*‘Women as a rule do not respond to 
popular demand. Their productions lack 





force and individuality. At the same 
time, the world would lose much of its 
sweetest harmony if there had been no 
women composers. The arrangement of 
this program was an interesting task for 
me, and at its conclusion I feel that the 
audience, with me, enjoyed the music and 
have been delighted with the knowledge 
that so many of the women of our time 
have come to such a high place as com- 
posers.”’ 

Among the composers’ names on the 
program were Ella C. Catlin, Alice C. 
Severance, Florence McPherran, Carrie 








day from all parts of the earth with gifts 
of heavenly song. 

The success of every church depends jn 
large measure upon the consecration of 
its women. I never knew a church jp 
which there were not more women than 
men; they constitute the majority jp 
every religious meeting; and it would 
seem as if fifty women go to heaven for 
every man who makes even a moderate 
effort to get there. It was the service of 
faithful and active women that saved [s. 
rael in the hour of national peri). “When 
the men of Israel,’’ to employ the lap. 


Jacobs Bond, Louise Combe, Bianca de | guage of another, ‘‘bowed in helplessness 


Jeneppe, Lilliam Heckler, Cary Roma, 
Chaminade, Frieda Pauline Cohen, Eunice 
Marques, Kate Vandepoel, Mabel McKia- 
ley, and Louise V. Gustin. 

JAMES O'DONNELL BENNETT. 


CONSECRATED WOMANHOOD. 


ROWLAND 





BY FREDERIC MARVIN, 





(Concluded.) 


Miss Sophia Jex Blake, whose opinion 


in all questions connected with the edu- ; 


cation of women is of great weight, has 
thus expressed herself touching the sub- 
ject of coéducation: ‘That society is 
most happy which conforms most strictly 
to the order of nature as indicated in the 
family relation, where brother and sister 
mutually elevate and sustain each other. 
. »» Aschool for young men becomes a 
community in itself, with its own stand- 
ard of morality and its laws of honor; but 
in a college for both sexes the student 
will find a public sentiment not so lenient 
as that of a community of associates need- 
ing the same indulgence.’’ 

Miss Blake elsewhere answers, it seems 
to me with reason and justice, the oft- 
repeated objection to coéducation, found- 
ed upon the imaginary danger of a too 
early romance and a hasty attachment, 
followed by an unwise and to. be-repented- 
of marriage: 

‘There is something in the association 
of every day life which appeals to the 
judgment rather than to the fancy, and 
weeks and months of steady labor over 
the same problems, or at the same sci- 
ences, will not be more likely to create 
romances than casual meetings at fétes 
and balls.”’ 

But [ turn from the secular and civil 
aspect of the subject to inquire what ser- 
vice woman may render the church, and 
here I am confronted by another question 
it would be difficult to answer: What ser- 
vice has she not rendered? Our churches, 
most of them, will not ordain her to the 
ministry, and yet do they not derive their 
spiritual life from her influence? Could 
they exist without her effort and faithful 
service? Who preached the first Christian 
sermon, and proclaimed to an unbelieving 
world, ‘He is risen from the dead!”’ if 
not the women who ran with great joy 
from the empty sepulcher, bearing with 
them a license to preach from the Christ 
himself, given through the Angel of the 
Resurrection, who said, ‘‘Go quickly and 
tell His disciples that He is risen from the 
dead, and behold He goeth before you 
into Galilee; there shall ye see Him’’? 
That was a very short sermon and had no 
text, but no pulpit rhetoric and no Sun- 
day oratory will ever eclipse its sublime 
eloquence. If priests received their com- 
mission to preach from the apostles, the 
apostles received theirs from the women 
who mourned at the sepulcher and found 
it empty. Women can better afford to 
remain out of the pulpit than the pulpit 
can afford to exclude them. When the 
Christ shall return and His kingdom be 
established forever, the nations shall hear 
once more the old Easter sermon first 
preached by a woman, ‘‘He is risen from 
the dead!” The most tender and faithful 
friendship our Saviour ever found in His 
weary and painful pilgrimage upon earth 
burned in the heart and shone in the life 
of a noble and consecrated woman. 

“Not she with trait'rous kiss her Master 


stung, 
Not she Rates him with unfaithful tongue; 
She, when apostles fled, could danger brave— 
Last at His cross, and earliest’at His grave.”’ 


And if the church was cradled in the 
arms of Mary, have not the daughters of 
Mary been singing to the child Jesus all 
along the ages? It was Charlotte Elliott 
who wrote ‘Just as I am without one 
plea,’’ and Mrs. Adams who gave the 
church that immortal hymn, ‘‘Nearer, my 
God, to Thee.’’ ‘Fade, fade, each earth- 
ly joy,’’ ‘I need Thee every hour,” 
‘‘Lord, I hear of showers of blessing,’’ 
‘I think when I read that sweet story of 
old,’’ “I love to tell the story,’ and ‘‘How 
blest the righteous when he dies’’—all 
these were written by women. What 
sweet singers chant cradle hymns to the 
child Jesus—Felicia D. Hemans, Joanna 
Baillie, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Eliza Cook, Mrs. 
Baxter, Mrs. Codver, Mrs. Bonar, Mrs. 
Barbauld, and the Cary sisters. If wise 
men came from the East with gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh for the infant Re- 
deemer, wise women are coming every 








before Pharaoh, two women spurned his 
edicts and refused his behests. A father 
made no effort to save the infant Moses 
but a mother’s care hid him while een. 
cealment was possible, and a sister 
watched over his preservation when ex. 
posed on the river’s brink. To woman 
was intrusted the charge of providing for 
the perils and wants of the wilderness; 
and in the hour of triumph woman's voice 
was loudest in the acclaim of joy that as- 
cended to heaven from an emancipated 
nation."” The same womanly courage, 
patience, love, tact, and wisdom must be 
the hope and strength of modern Israe!, 
The men who have accomplished most 
owe much to woman’s influence. From 
her counsel the hero derived his courage, 
and in her approving smile received his 
reward. The great poems of the world 
are, many of them, from her inspiration, 
Blanche of Lancaster lives in the antique 
English of Chaucer, Laura in the sonnets 
of Petrarch, and Beatrice in the Divine 
Commedia of Dante; and who can look 
upon the marbles of Michel Angelo and 
not behold the influence of Vittoria (o- 
lonna? In all literature there is not a 
nobler sonnet addressed by man to wo- 
man than this which Michel Angelo laid 
with bowed head and reverent hand at 
the feet of Vittoria Colonna: 
“a might of one fair faee sublimes my 
ove, 
For it hath weaned my heart from low de- 
sires; 
Nor death I heed, nor purgatorial fires. 
Thy beauty, antepast of joys above, 
instructs me in the bliss that saints approve; 
For, oh! how good, how beautiful, must be 
aa that made so beautiful a thing as 
So fair an yyy of the heavenly dove. 
Forgive me if [ cannot turn away 
From those sweet eyes that are my earthly 
heaven; 
For they are guiding stars, benignly given 
To tempt my footsteps to the npward way; 
And if [ dwell too fondly in thy sight, 
I live and love in God’s peculiar light.”’ 
John Stuart Mill, dedicating his immor- 
tal ‘ Essay on Liberty’’ to the memory of 
his beloved wife whose earthly frame he 
had laid to rest beneath the shades of 
beautiful Avignon, described her as ‘the 
inspirer, and ih part the author, of all 
that was best in his writings.’’ The three 
“guardian angels’? whom Comte associat- 
ed with his secret thoughts, and whom he 
enshrined in his innermost heart as the 
sacred judges of his every wish and 
achievement, were his mother Rosalie 
Boyer, his friend Clotilde de Vaux, and 
his servant Sophie Bliot. Of Madame de 
Vaux he wrote, six years after her death: 
“Adieu, my unchangeable companion! 
Adieu, my holy Clotilde, who art to me at 
once wife, sister, and daughter! Adieu, 
my dear pupil, and my fit colleague! Thy 
celestial inspiration will dominate the re- 
mainder of my life, public as well as pri- 
vate, and preside over my progress to- 
wards perfection, purifying my senti- 
ments, ennobling my thoughts, and ele- 
vating my conduct. Perhaps, as the prin- 
cipal reward of the grand tasks yet left to 
me to complete under thy powerful invo- 
cation, I shall inseparably write thy name 
with my own, in the latest remembrances 
of a grateful humanity.’’”’ The Taj Mahal 
which the poet Heber describes as ‘‘a 
dream in marble, designed by Titans and 
finished by jewellers,’’ is a tribute of love 
raised over the tomb of Moomtaza Mahul 
by her husband, the great Mogul, Shah 
Jehan. She died in giving birth to 4 
daughter, and her last request was that 
her husband would hallow in his heart 
her love as the solitary and immortal 
sanctity of his life. The Taj holds direct- 
ly under the centre dome, ‘gleaming like 
a silver bubble at the edge of the sky, al- 
most as transparent in appearance as the 
azure itself,’ the tombs of Shah Jehan 
and his beloved wife. There the “married 
lovers”’ rest, encased in jasper from Pun- 
jaub, turquoises from Thibet, agate from 
Yeman, garnets from Bundelkund, and 
onyx, amethyst, and lapis lazuli; and 
over them a single stone is inscribed with 
the ninety-nine names of God. To this 
day fresh flowers are placed upon the 
marble sarcophagi, and above them is to 
be seen the ostrich egg, symbol of the all- 
encircling Divine Providence. ‘*The most 
exquisite building on the globe” is a me- 
morial of the love a noble and beautiful 
woman inspired in the heart of a devoted 
husband. Who shall measure the power 
and authority of woman in the worlds of 
art, literature, and social life? And yet, 
great as is her influence in these, it is 
even greater in spiritual matters. Woman 
turns through s natural instinct to the 
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field of religious usefulness, and Renan is 
pot mistaken when he tells us that she 
has a special tendency to ‘‘long after the 
jnfivite.’’ Of this Frances Power Cobbe 
gives us @ forcible illustration in a fwvot- 
note to her able essay on ‘‘The Fitness of 
Women for the Ministry of Religion.”’ 
The illustration is taken from Mrs. Kem- 
ble's autobiography, and runs as follows: 
“She describes the late Lady Byron as 
ofteo expressing envy of her (Mrs. Kem- 
ble’s) public readings, and her longing to 
have similar crowds in sympathy with her 
own impressions. ‘I made her laugh,’ 
says Mrs. Kemble, ‘by telling her that 
more than once, when looking from my 
reading-desk over the sea of faces uplifted 
toward me, a sudden feeling had seized 
me that I must say something from myself 
to all these human beings whose attention 
I felt at that moment entirely at my com- 
mand, and between whom and myself a 
sense of sympathy thrilled powerfully and 
strangely through my heart as I looked 
steadfastly at them before opening my 
lips; but that, on wondering afterwards 
what I might, could, would, or should 
bave said to them from myself, I never 
could think of anything but two words— 
‘Be good!’*’ Miss Cobbe writes: ‘I be- 
lieve that nine women out of ten, of the 
better sort, would, if they had the choice, 
oftener speak of duty and religion than of 
any other theme.” 
“The eternal womanly 
Draws us upward and onward ” 

Great is the power of consecrated wo- 
manhood in domestic life. It has been 
shown by able writers that boys who have 
sisters, and grow up in their society, are 
more likely to develop into strong and 
noble men than boys who are deprived of 
woman’s influence. Whatever separates 
man from woman separates both from 
God. The great objection urged against 
social clubs is that they destroy domestic 
life by isolating the sexes; they furnish 
an amusement for the husband in which 
the wife cannot participate. Open the 
social club t» both sexes, and its evil ten- 
dency is removed. 

Then there is the marriage relation. 
How many wedded lives come to failure 
through ignorance! Men and women as- 
sume the most sacred responsibilities 
without preparation, and with no knowl- 
edge of themselves or ofeach other. We 
say in the marriage service, ‘‘What God 
hath joined together let not man put 
asunder’’; but when God does not join, is 
there anything to sunder? Passion dies, 
novelty disappears, youth fades, and un- 
less love be founded upon an intelligent 
and mutual esteem, shall it not also crum- 
ble? It has been said, ‘tone cannot be at 
once lover and friend,’’ but you may be 
sure one will not long remain the former 
who is not as well the latter. We need to 
ciltivate friendship. Passion will come 
and go like the shadows of clouds over 
the smooth surface of a lake, and no love 
is abiding without friendship. He was 
right who exclaimed, ‘‘They who are 
joined by love without friendship, walk 
on gunpowder with lighted torches in 
their hands!” They who build love upon 
the foundation of mutual esteem, 


‘‘Make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song.” 


How shall we strengthen love that it 
may endure when the fires of youth and 
passion are cold? Only by the cultivation 
of those noble virtues which, like bands 
of steel, weld together in one life and 
faith honest and pure hearts. How shall 
two hearts grow old together? Only by 
the persistent cultivation of those quali- 
ties which are ever young, and which age 
not with declining years. The young man 
will not be guilty of an act tainted with 
meanness or baseness lest the maiden he 
loves blot his image from the pure heaven 
of her heart; let the young husband and 
wife cherish the same fear and honor, and 
they shall grow nearer and dearer as the 
years silver their brows. The happiness 
of marriage depends upon the very high- 
est and most delicate of reserves, the most 
noble and careful speech, the best and 
most honorable perception; upon a kind- 
ness greater than that of a mother to her 
child. 

The supreme glory of consecrated wo- 
manhood lies in the consecration itself. 
The love of God makes every other love 
immortal. What love through Him we 
give to others is forever. Only as we 
consecrate our lives to the Divine Love 
can we hope to become heavenly-minded; 
and they only consecrate themselves to 
the Divine Love who, in imitation of our 
Saviour, give heart and hand to the ser- 
vice of mankind. There is a fable that 
four young ladies, disputing as to the 
beauty of their hands, called upon an aged 
woman, who had solicited alms, for a set- 
tlement of the dispute. The three whose 
hands were white and faultless had re- 
fused her appeal, while she whose fingers 
were brown and rough had given in char 
ity. Then the aged beggar said: ‘‘Beau- 
tiful are these six uplifted hands, soft as 
velvet and snowy as the lily; but more 
beautiful are the two darker hands that 
have given charity to the poor.’’ Learn 


Is not Goéthe right? | 


the lesson of consecrated womanhood. In 
olden times, when the children of Israel 
prepared the Tabernacle in the wilder 
ness, “all the women that were wise- 
| hearted did spin with their hands, and 
| brought that which they had spun, both 
of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, and 
of fine linen. And all the women whose 
heart stirred them up in wisdom spun 
goats’ hair.”’ The wise-hearted women 
of to-day are the daughters of modern 
Israel who from the love of God serve 
faithfully the great family of mankind. 
Portiand. Oregon. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Janauschek, the o. ce famous actress, 
slowly dying of paralysis in New York, is 
again in need of money, although it was 
but a little more than two years ago that 
$5,000 was raised for her benefit by a 
performance at Wallack’s Theatre, and 
the last of her diamonds, sold several 
weeks ago, brought $850. Now she pro- 
poses to sell her collection of costumes, 
books and trinkets. 

Two nuns of Syracuse, N. Y., members 
of the Franciscan order, are preparing to 
give up their lives to minister to the lepers 
| of the Sandwich Islands. They are Sister 
Mary Leonidas and Sister Beata. The 
former was known to the world as Ther- 
esa Kilmurry of Newark, N. J., who was 
one of the most beautiful and sought for 
members of society in that city. Few who 
go among the lepers come back. 








The Maine Histurical Society is about 
to take steps toward the erection of a 
library building on the old Wadsworth- 
Longfellow estate in Portland, left by the 
will of Mrs. Pierce, Longfelluw’s sister, 
under conditions which require that to be 
done, There is over $14,000 on band and 
pledged, and the architect engaged is 
Alexander Wadsworth Longfellow of Bos- 
ton, anephew of the poet. It was esti- 
mated that the building would cost $20,000, 
but it is now expected to spend consider- 
ably more. 

The new Pope has six sisters, three of 
whom, elderly, unmarried women, kept 
house for him when he was patriarch at 
Venice. They were accustomed not only 
to do the marketing, but also the cooking 
for their brother. The three old women 
have now come, at their brother’s request, 
to Rome, where he has leased for them a 
small and modest apartment in the Borgo 
—that is to say, looking on to that narrow 
street which opens on to the square of St. 
Peter—and, while they can no longer 
keep house for him or live under the same 
roof, yet at least they will be settled with- 
in a stone’s throw of him, and be able to 
visit him every day. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


A NEW GAME. 

Percy Saunders had come up to Perry. 
ville to spend a week. He had been there 
just twelve hours, having come the night 
before, and be had already been classified 
and pigeon-holed by the Goodrich twins, 
his country cousins, whom he was visit- 
ing. Hecouldn’t climba tree; be couldn’t 
swim; he threw a bal! like a girl; the de- 
lights of using a sling were unknown to 
him; and ~ he had to go to bed at half-past 
seven. As he was a year older than the 
twins, who were eight, this last stamped 
him as a molly-coddle. 

After breakfast the three boys went out 
to the barn, where the twins ran up lad- 
ders and walked the narrow crossbeams 
thirty feet above the tloor as unconcern- 
edly as if they were on the ground. 

Percy caught his breath. “Oh, I wish 
I could do that! I'd love to do those 
things, but mama won't let me, because it 
makes me dizzy.”’ 

“Oh, it’s as easy as pie. See me fly!” 
And Albert took a flying leap of fifteen 
feet into the hay, followed by his brother. 

Tben they compared muscles, and found 
that Percy’s were ‘‘awfully flabby.” 
Their own were like iron. Bat showing 
off soon palled on all three boys, and they 
began to wonder what they could play. 

‘| made up a game the other day,’’ said 
Percy, in the slow, sober tones that had 
struck the twins as so curious, They 
chattered as fast and as shrilly as mon- 
keys themselves, in spite of their mother’s 
hourly protests. 

‘Did you?” said Albert. 

‘Out of your own head?” said Herbert. 

“Oh, it’s easy. I often make ’em up,”’ 
said Percy, delighted’to have made an 
impression on these athletic boys, who 
could do so many things which he could 
not, although he was so much older. 

“Tell us how you play it,’’ said the 
twins, together, eager for some novelty. 

‘Well, it’s a kind of tag. I'll be it, 
and i'll start to run after you just the 
same as I would in tag.’’ As he spoke, 
the twins, who had been lying in the hay, 
jumped to their feet and ran out of the 
barn. “Hold on,’”’ said Percy, “I must 
tell you something about it first. As I 
run after you I holler out a letter of the 











alphabet, like C, and then if you think of 
an animal whose name begins with C, and 
shout it, I can’t tag you; but if you don’t 
shout, then I tag you; and you're it, and 
must run after the others and holler out a 
letter. It must be some animal, or if 
you choose you can call out flowers. But 
it must be either animals or flowers or 
countries or fruits; you musto’t mix ‘em 
up in the same game. Now you start and 
I'll follow.” 

“I hope he says the same letter again, 
because I’ve got a bully animal all ready,” 
said Herbert to Albert. 

The boys bad not run fifty feet before 
they found that, whatever else Percy 
could not do, he certainly could run. He 
was almost upon Herbert before he shout 
ed, and then he yelled *‘C!"’ as before. 

Herbert waited untiljPercy reached out 
his hand to tag, and then the shouted, 
“Sal!” 

“Tag!” said Percy, 
laughter. 

“That's not fair,’’ saidj Herbert. “I 
said ‘seal’ before you touched me,”’ 

‘But seal doesn’t begiaSwith,a C; it be- 
gins with an S,”’ said, Percy, soberly. 

‘How about sealing? Isn't that c-e-i-l- 
i-n-g?” 

“The plaster one is, but ;hunting the 
animal isn’t,’’ said Percy, with authority. 

‘*‘He’s right, Bert,’ said, jAl, who had 


with a> burst of 


runup. ‘You're it, fast enough.” 
“Very well,’’ said Bert. ‘Ready!”’ 
And the two fled before him. He pur 


sued Percy, who ran fleetly out into the 
road. After a long chasejPercy stubbed 
his toe and Herbert gainedenough on him 
to call out “*G!"’ 

“Gnu,”’ yelled Percy. But,*with aderi- 
sive laugh, Herbert closed, on jhim and 
tagged him. 

‘I didn’t say N. I said G.”’ 

‘and I said gnu—g-n-u,”’ said Percy, 
simply. 

‘Say, a fellow needao’t ever get caught 
if he spells that way,’’ saidgBert, angrily. 
“G-p-o-n-y, pony. That’s dead easy.’ 
But again Al came up and declared that 
Percy was right. 


They played the game for over an hour, | 


Sometimes even Percy didjnot think fast 
enough to avoid being it, and after a while 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
= BY — 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
@ variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore. —Phila 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 


| —Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


they gave variety to the game by changing | 
to flowers; and there they got_the best of 
Percy, who was not familiar withas many | 


varieties as the country boys were. 
made many laughable mistakes in spell- 


Bert | 


ing, aud Al gave ‘‘phiox”’ as an F flower. | 


At last, when they grew tired of the 
sport, they all went up into the haylott 
together. 
ladder. They tumbled into the hay. 

‘You're all right,’ said Al, ‘You can 
run fine, and that’s a good game.”’ 


‘‘And you can spell ‘out of sight,’’’ said 


Bert. 

“I'd rather be able to climb a tree, like 
you fellows, than spell any word I ever 
saw,’’ said Percy, modestly. 

“Come on out then, and we'll teach 
you,’’ said the twins, in unison.—St. Nich- 
olas. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘How was the scenery where you spent 
your vacation?’ ‘The must expensive I 
ever gazed at.’’— Detroit Free Press. 


*‘Faith, Mrs. O'Hara, how d’ye tell thim 
twins apart?’”’ ‘Aw, ‘tis aisy. 1 sticks 
me finger in Diunis’s mouth, an’, if he 
bites 1 know it’s Moike.’’— Harvard Lam- 
poon. 


Aunt Gertrude—And what will you do 
whevu you are a man, Tommy? 

Tommy —I’m going t» grow a beard. 

Aunt Gertrude—W hy? 

Tommy — Because then I won't 
nearly su much face to wash. 


**How noble and good is Lady Exeter!” 
a guest of the house had exclaimed, when 


have 


| est qua 


The twins helped Percy up the | 


sume kind act of the hostess had been | 


accidentally revealed. ‘Yes,’’ asserted 
the retainer, with enthusiasm, ‘‘] nevér 
look at her ladyship without saying to 
myself, ‘Tbat is a fallen angel.’ ”’ 


A man walking along a country road, 
found an Irishman perched upon a sign- 
post which pointed north, with the in- 


scription, **This will take you to Malvern.”’ | 


‘“‘What are you up there for?’ asked the 
man. ‘‘Faith,’’ said the other, ‘‘l’ve been 
sittin’ here for two hours, and I’m won- 
derin’ what time it starts.’’ 


A tourist in Ireland, who stayed over 
pnight in a wayside inn not frequented by 
visitors informed tbe landlord in the morn- 
ing that bis boots, which had been placed 
outside his room door, had not been 
touched. 
“and you moight put your watch and 
chain outside your room door in this 
house and they wouldn't be touched.’’— 
The King 


Senator Bryce is red as a fox as to hair 
and beard, with harsh features, and an 
arched nose. Once he asked Blackburn, 
just home from Europe, what most im- 
pressed him abroad. B ackburn had been 
conversing with Vest, but he turned and 
exclaimed: ‘'Speaking of Satan, etc., why, 
I was just telling Vest. I was saying to 
him that I saw at least one hundred pic- 
tures of Judas Iscariot in the different gal- 
leries, and the amazing thing was that, 
while no two resembled each other, they 
all looked like Cal Bryce.’’—Saturday 
Evening Post. 


‘‘Ah, shure,’’ said the landlord, ! 


| to almost alJ, and stirred an interest in the | 





You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla 
tions of the Armevian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
pam them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.’ ad 


We feel that much of the originai spirit {s left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny pon, pastora. 
England, or persecuted Armenia. ~— New York 
Journal. 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations.. .. 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
-iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. hatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
gems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poem 
is already in press, although the first has not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is tne 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English furms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius... . Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—Rt, Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
ate. Miss Blackwell's work has been well don-, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
wd poetical ability. Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
veauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
' as not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
rich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator's venture intoan almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
‘ime.—Chicago Puvst. 


These poems reveal as bya search-light the deep- 

fities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 


woman can read them without instinctively de- | 


siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y¥. Commerctal 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, .. . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
wee > and the splendor of their imagery. 
.. . We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these coqnre poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyondall else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chrtstian Work 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nighbtin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,” etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people havea 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ...The melancholy earnestness and true 
p etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, Tr of the deeper-lyin 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. Anc 
the qualities that eccme out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Vourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and su + | 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 


delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity | 


of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting. — 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “Ll read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the Interest and enthuriasm 
they evvuked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its moan’ some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 


ee people in a new manner, along new 
ines.” 
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‘Tufts College Medical School, 
"Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 
| The regular course of lectures com- 
| menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secreta: y, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 
| The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four gears’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 


, Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional! laboratory and clinical facil - 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 


PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 19ua 








THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 
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Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
oa and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 
| Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill. and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
| moulder, cut-off saw, shin fe mill, ete. k press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 
This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is aj] paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription.of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those}who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs i. different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Buflington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 
| But while we wait for an endowment, we need 

funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
| and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 
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Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


j KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
| Hargiot T. Topp Cor. Sec'y. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or ther’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 











FEDERAL SUFFRAGE. 

An esteemed corresponden:, resident in 
Minnesota, writes asking for books con- 
taining the discussions of members of the 
convention which framed the U. S. Con- 
stitution for and against a limitation of 
suffrage by the word ‘‘male.”’ 

There never was any such discussion; 
the Federal Constitution has never limited 
suffrage by the word male, and it has 
never created any body of voters what- 
ever. 

In the formation of the U. S. Constitu- 
tion the question of suffrage was not dis- 
cussed, because that was a matter regu- 
lated in every State by the people therein. 
The United States has no voters, except 
such as are made so in and by the respect- 
ive States. In New Jersey ‘‘all inhabit- 
ants worth £50 proclamation money”’ 
were made voters by its constitutional con- 
vention in 1776, and its election law used 
the words “he or she,’’ and “this or her 
ballot.’’ But neither the men nor women 
ever voted directly for President or Vice- 
President until 1804. For previous to 
that date, in New Jersey and some other 
States, the Presidential electors were ap- 
pointed by the Legislature in joint ses- 
sion. In 1804, for the first time the men 
and women of New Jersey elected the Presi- 
dential electors, having been expressly 
empowered to do so by act of Legislature. 
The property qualification and woman 
suffrage were both practically abolished 
by the Legislature in 1807, and the suf- 
frage was thereafter limited by statute to 
white male citizens. 

The Federal Constitution provides for 
three sets of national officials, viz : 

1 The executive (President and Vice- 
President). These are chosen by Presi- 
dential electors, appointed ‘tin such man- 
ner as each State Legislature may direct.’’ 

2 Two U. S. Senators, also chosen by 
each State Legislature. 

8 Members of the National House of 
Representatives, These are to be elected 
by such persons in each State as are by 
State law entitled to vote “for the most 
numerous branch of the State Legisla- 
ture.”’ 

By the 14th Amendment it was after- 
wards provided that if any State exclude 
any of its adult male citizens from suf- 
frage, such disfranchised citizens shall 
not be counted in the basis of its repre- 
sentation, By the 15th Amendment this 
clause was practically superseded by a 
positive prohibition of any State’s dis- 
franchising any of ite citizens on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

Thus, by the U. 8. Constitution, as au- 
thoritatively interpreted by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, the question of Federal Suf- 
frage is wholly under the control of each 
State. The United States creates no 
voters. Unless amended, (which is prac- 
tically almost impossible) all legislation 
for conferring suffrage upon women must 
originate in the State Legislatures. 

When opponents assert that ‘it was not 
the intent of the framers of the U. S, Con- 
stitution to bestow suffrage upon wom- 
en,” they are quite correct; but they 
should go further and add that it was not 
the intent of the framers to bestow suf- 
frage on anybody. That is a power vested 
solely in the legislatures and people of 
each State, subject only to the restrictions 
of the 14th and 15th amendments. 

H. B. B. 
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WOMEN TENEMENT-HOUSE INSPECTORS. 


“New York City,’’ says Mary B. Sayles, 
in the Outlook of Sept. 12, “employs ten 
women inspectors, while an eligible list of 
sixty women candidates have passed their 
civil service examinations for the position. 
This evidences the interest which the 
work is arousing in the chief cities of the 
land.’’ ‘In Yonkefs a woman inspector 
has been at work for several years, and 
her work has triumphantly stood the test 
of the severest investigation.’’ ‘Orange, 
N. J., has for nearly two years been bene- 
fited by the services of a woman inspector 
employed by a sanitary society, and a 
Philadelphia association has recently se- 
cured the services of an excellently 
equipped woman who, it is expected, 
will bring about great improvements in 
the tenement house districts of the city of 
brotherly love.’’ ‘These examples,’’ we 
are told, ‘“‘indicate the growing impor- 
tance which is coming to be attached to 





the work of sanitary inspection, and to 
women’s part in that work.” 

This statement of facts is illustrated by 
the personal experience of a woman in- 
spector, which shows a multiplicity of 
difficulties overcome, an exercise of tact, 
discretion, courage, and perseverance, 
which no man could surpass and few men 
could equal. No wonder that one woman 
upon whom she called exclaimed: ‘I 
wouldn’t do your work, not if they offered 
me ten dollars a week!”’ 

The article closes with this conclusion: 
‘Certainly no one who has had the satis- 
faction of seeing a district ‘cleaned up,’— 
of watching unsightly and health-endan- 
gering masses of filth disappear, old de- 
fective plumbing replaced by new, foul 
walls cleansed and rickety stairs repaired 
and wet cellars concreted, and helpless 
tenants given light and air and means of 
escape from fire,—certainly no one who 
has been privileged to have this experi- 
ence will ever again heed the cry of the 
reactionist that the reform movement is 
‘impractical’ or ‘insincere,’ or ineffective 
for good.”’ 

Yet we are told that “this is not a 
work in which women have any pecu- 
liar part, for they work side by side with 
men withuut distinction of sex or 
method.” If, therefore, women have 
shown for such work a “peculiar and 
powerful interest’? and “have accom- 
plished admirable results,’’ no one who 
knows these facts can logically deny wom- 
en’s capacity for governing, since that is 
exactly what these women inspectors are 
set to do, and in which they have been 
found to excel. 

And so, while the editor of the Outlook 
is pleading in the September Atlantic for 
a@ reversion to patriarchal barbarism in 
the home and in the State, in order to re- 
duce women to the historic subjugation 
from which they are beginning to escape, 
his own weekly paper is proving women’s 
fitness to govern and to vote. For surely 
the women who are now sent into the 
homes of their fellow-citizens, with au- 
thority to compel sweeping changes and 
enforce sanitary reforms, must be better 
qualified for voting than the stingy and 
iuhuman landlords or the lazy and shift- 
less tenants who are thus subjected to 
“petticoat government.”’ If women are 
so valuable as tenement inspectors, they 
will be equally valuable as electors of the 
city officials. If not, why not? Incon- 
sistency, thy name is Lyman Abbott! 

H. B. B. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 

Among our most honored callers of late 
at the WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., 
was Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who seems 
well and cheerful, and full of active inter- 
estas ever. She gave a vivid word-pict- 
ure of the memorable gathering at West 
Brookfield, August 13—the soft, bright, 
beautiful day, the sympathetic throng of 
friends, the lofty hill where, she said, ‘‘as 
people gathered and gathered, it seemed 
like the crowds going up to worship at 
some Jewish temple—and I could almost 
believe that dear Lucy Stone stood there 
in visible presence by her husband’s side, 
as he spoke of her, oh, so tenderly!’’ 

One of our old friends, Mrs. S. J. G. 
Beck, of Freeport, Me., has been here, 
Mrs, Page came down from Chocorua, and 
started at once on a tentative suffrage 
campaign, with all the stored-up vigor of 
an outdoor summer. We have had the 
pleasure of a call from Mrs, Olive Weston, 
of Chicago, an efficient member evidently 
of the great Chicago Woman’s Club, (now 
a civic power, if rumor speaks correctly). 
Mrs. Weston is on the Library Committee, 
and is intelligently conversant with edu- 
cational matters, having been for many 
years a teacher. She has a grandson at 
Harvard. 

A sweet-faced woman came in one day 
with the JouRNAL of Sept. 5th in her 
hand, to say that she could tell me about 
the ‘‘Female Cent Society’’ of New Hamp- 
shire, thereinreferred to, and which we had 
supposed long ago extinct. It is still in 
good and regular standing, being a branch 
of the Home Missionary Society, and is 
now over 100 years old. Each ‘‘female’’ 
pays acent a week—or 52 cents ayear—and 
my visitor said that even that small sum 
meant self-denial and economy in some 
cases, when the only ready money the 
women had was earned by the care of 
poultry, etc. One woman she knew had 
only the product of certain trees in her 
husband’s sugar-camp. She tapped the 
trees and herself made the sugar to sell. 
The society has also memorial member- 
ships of $15, given in the name of some 
one dead. This sum is so invested as to 
provide the cent a week in perpetuity. 
My informant was herself the daughter of 
a New Hampshire clergyman. 

The office was irradiated by a call from 
Miss Sally Fairchild of New York, who 
came up from her summer home at New- 
port for suffrage ivformation. She 
brought pleasant news of Mrs. Howe, 
whose recent Emerson talk was a great 
success, Crowds came to hear, little 





children were brought up to meet the 
dear great-grandmother still so young at 
eighty-four; and a group of colored people 
stood reverently before her, doubtless re- 
mem bering 


“As He died to make men holy, let us die to 
make wen free.”’ 


The many friends of Mrs. H. L. F. Wol- 
cott will rejoice to hear that she is stead- 
ily recovering from her late severe acci- 
dent, and has left the hospital, to con- 
valesce under the all-comforting care of 
Miss Punchard, at her well-known sani- 
tarium in Brookline. c. W. 





FOR PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 

At the executive meeting of the Nation- 
al Council of Women held at New Or- 
leans, La., last March, the first resolution 
adopted by that body was the following: 

Whereas, The Hague Conference of 
Peace and Arbitration convened on the 
18th day of May; therefore, 

Resolved, That that day be universally 
observed as Peace and Arbitration Day. 

The report of the special committee ap- 
pointed to promote the demonstration of 
women on that day has just been issued 
by the chairman, Mrs. May Wright Sew 
all. It shows that the number of affili- 
ated societies participating in the demon- 
stration was larger this year than in 1902, 
and that greater interest in the subject 
was manifested by the public than ever 
before. 

The members of the national commit- 
tee, c.dperating with local committees 
and workers, asked clergymen ‘‘to preach 
sermons emphasizing the applicability of 
the gospel of peace to international rela- 
tions,’ and called the attention of the 
press to the announcement of the demon- 
stration, with the request that editorials 
and reports be published in regard to the 
subject and the meetings. : 

The results, as summed up by Mrs. 
Sewall, justify the faith and work of the 
committee. 

“The representative of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, of Maryland, 
sent out letters to clergymen of the Epis- 
copal, Universalist, Methodist, Reformed 
Dutch, and Catholic denominations, and 
also, prior to the date of the demonstra- 
tion, personally addressed the annual con- 
ventions of three organizations, including 
the Central Grange of Maryland, through 
which it was hoped to reach the State and 
the other county Granges. Mrs. Thomas, 
in making her appeal, called special atten- 
tion to the St. Louis Exposition as ‘A 
monster commemoration of a great acqui- 
sition of territory without bloodshed.’ 
From a letter from Mrs. Thomas we quote 
the following significant sentence: ‘I am 
willing to spend time and postage in the 
work of this committee, but this work 
can be only auxiliary to suffrage with me, 
since it is only through the possession of 
political power that women may aid in 
determining the public policy of the coun. 
try.’ 

“This year, as last, the National Cbris- 
tian League for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, through its indefatigable presi- 
dent, did a splendid work. Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Grannis sent out one thousand carcs 
of invitation containing a call and an out- 
line of the program for the meeting which 
had been arranged to be held at the Met- 
ropolitan Temple, New York City. This 
meeting was attended by five hundred 
persons, and addressed by Messrs. Her- 
bert N. Casson, Ernest Crosby, Charles 
Sprague Smith, and our beloved poet, 
Edwin Matkham, who, in addition to his 
address, read an original poem written for 
the occasion. Numerous letters of sym- 
pathy and approval from distinguished 
and influential citizens were sent to be 
read at this meeting. The place where it 
was held, the representative character of 
its speakers, and the size and quality of 
the audience made it one of the most im- 
portant individual meetings connected 
with this year’s demonstration. 

“Mrs. Flora D. Kitson, the efficient rep- 
resentative of the Local Council of Bloom- 
ington, Ind., added a feature to the work 
which seems not only of great interest, 
but which might be followed to advantage 
in every centre next year where a univer- 
sity is situated. Shesecured the coéper- 
ation of the Indiana State University, and 
placed one of the meetings in charge of 
the Department of History of that institu- 
tion. Prof. James A. Woodburn, the 
head of the department, took hold of the 
matter with enthusiasm, and on the Tues. 
day preceding the general demonstration, 
May 12, secured as the subject of the 
chapel exercises at the university ‘Arbi- 
tration, Federation and Peace.’ Mrs. Kit- 
son also arranged on the same day a 
chapel exercise in each one of the four 
city school buildings. At the chapel ex- 
ercises at the university Dr. Woodburn 
presided, the college chorus furnished 
music of a high order, and Dr. A. M. 
Hershey, professor of International Law, 
gave an address upon the ‘History and 
Development of International Peace and 
Arbitration.’ The occasion convesed 








not only the two thousand students of the 
university, but also a very large audience 
of representative citizens. Preceding the 
chapel service in each of the city schools 
there was an opening exercise in each of 
the separate school-rooms, at which the 
teacher in charge explained to the pupils 
the reason for celebrating a day in behalf 
of Peace and International Arbitration; 
thus they were prepared to understand 
and appreciate the general chapel meet- 
ings.’’ 

In Indianapolis, Ind., the committee 
secured a hearing before the Ministers’ 
Association, and that organization passed 
resolutions endorsing the movement and 
pledging support. On the Sunday pre- 
ceding the demonstration over forty ser- 
mons were preached on the subject in In- 
dianapolis pulpits. 

Among other meetings reported are two 


| of great significance held in Philadelphia 


by the Universal Peace Union, and one in 
Washington, D. C., led by the Florence 


| Crittenden Mission, in which seven other 


national and international organizations 
participated. 

In conclusion Mrs. Sewall makes the 
following recommendations: 

(1) Tbe continuance of the workers of 
this year on the committee for the demon- 
stration of 1904. 

(2) The organization of study classes, 
wherever local condition render this feasi- 
ble, as a preparation for the most intelli- 
gent presentation of the question through 
the press and through meetings. 

(3) That wherever local conditions are 
favorable drawing-room lectures shall be 
held during the winter of 1903-4, in which 
the progress of the principle of arbitra- 
tion shall be presented. 


Looking backward over the ten years 
past at the record of wars in different 
parts of the world and the terrible atroci-. 
ties committed, it would seem that the 
dawn of universal peace is far distant. 
Nevertheless the continuous organized 
effort in behalf of peace and arbitration 
has an educational influence of incalcula- 
ble value, and will tell in the long run. 
The peace movement is a beautiful blos- 
soming of the highest civilization. 

F.M. A. 





AUSTRALIAN HEROINES. 

The establishment of woman suffrage 
over the entire Australian continent, en- 
franchising a million women, has been 
accomplished only after many years of 
effort. The leaders in this great work of 
enlightenment and progress should be 
more widely known to the suffragists of 
the United States. We copy from the 
Sydney Mercury the following brief biog- 
raphies of some of the more prominent 
workers. 

Mrs. Susanah Gale, a vice-president of 
the W. S. League, is one of the oldest 
living champions of the movement 
in New South Wales. For 60 years she 
has identified herself with the cause. 
Being a daughter of the late Charles 
Windeyer, police magistrate, and sister of 
Richard Windeyer, a member of the first 
elected Legislative Assembly of the State, 
she belongs to a family whose name has 
ever been associated with the welfare of 
the country. Though 78 years of age, 
Mrs. Gale retains her keen mind, and con- 
tinues to exercise a living interest in all 
that is taking place in the world to-day. 
Her life exemplifies the fact that the ardu- 
ous cares of bringing up a large family, 
excelling in all the domestic virtues, does 
not preclude women from taking an active 
interest in practical politics, and forming 
sound judgments on the events of the day. 


Mrs, Louisa Lawson, mother of the 
Australian poet, Mr. Harry Lawson, was 
one of the first workers to prosecute the 
idea of making woman franchise a living 
question. As far back as May 23, 1889, 
she convened a meeting at the Foresters’ 
Hall, Sydney, and before a large gather- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen delivered a 
stirring lecture, urging various questions 
of importance to her sex. An association 
was formed as the outcome. Subsequently 
she became a member of the Suffrage 
League, established in 1891, the pioneer 
association being merged into the new 
body. Born at Guntawong, near Mudgee, 
she early exhibited a taste for literary 
work, and despite difficulties set in her 
way by members of her family, who dis- 
couraged such inclinations, she struggled 
on. When she came to Sydney a dozen 
years ago, the grave of the Australian 
poet, Kendall, was unmarked, save by a 
wooden cross. She set to work and col- 
lected enough cash with which to erect 
a handsome monument. She also estab- 
lished a newspaper devoted to domestic 
work, which she has continued to con- 
duct, and in its columns has specially ad- 
vocated the cause of womanhood. A few 
years ago, she invented an improved 
buckle to take the place of the strap with 
which mail-bags were sealed, and in re- 
spect to which a lawsuit resulted. She 
vigorously fought the cause of the suffra- 
gists for many years as bravely as she 
fought her own personal battle, and did 








much in the heyday of her advocacy to 
win opponents over to her side. 

No name is more widely known and 
honored among political and social work. 
ers in Sydney than that of Miss Rose 
Scott, the secretary of the Woman’s Fran. 
chise League. The early part of her life 
was spent in the country districts, but on 
the death of her father, who was District 
Magistrate at Newcastle, her mother came 
to Sydney with the family to reside. The 
franchise movement soon attracted the 
attention of Miss Scott, because she reo. 
ognized that it was futile to tinker at the 
results of social wrongs by expensively 
organized charity when the root could be 
effectively cut away by legislation. One 
of the few who attended the first meeting 
to organize a society in the hope of getting 
a vote for women, she had kept her post 
vigilantly ever since, at all times bearing 


much more than her share of the heat and’ 


burden of the day. In kindred movements 
she played an important part, especially 
as a forceful public speaker. By sheer 
force of perseverance she succeeded in 
getting women warders appointed to the 
lock-ups, thus removing a serious blot on 
the prison administration. Many of her 
suggestions in regard to the treatment of 
women prisoners in the gaols were also 
adopted. Female laborers in the facto- 
ries and shops had in her @ warm friend, 
and her advocacy played no unimportant 
part in securing recent legislative changes 
which have bettered the conditions of 
thousands of her sex. Since the passage 
of the franchise measure through Parlia- 
ment, Miss Scott bas received a large 
number of congratulatory letters and tele- 
grams from various parts of the State and 
the Commonwealth. 

Mrs. Nolan, State president of the W. 
©. T. U., is the wife of the Rev. J. A. No- 
lan, Methodist minister of Newtown. She 
was born in Manchester, and came to Syd- 
ney while yet a child. For many years 
she devoted herself to the bringing up of 
her large family. At an age when many 
women are being waited on as invalids, 
she found that she had lost none of her 
energy, and when, in addition to that, she 
made the discovery that she had a gift of 
public speech, she took up the work of 
temperance reform. Sydney has the hon- 
or of being the place where the W. C. T. 
U. was first formed in the Southern 
world. Mrs. Nolan was one of the orig- 
inal members of the first union. Since 
that time she has taken a deep interest in 
social and temperance reform. For about 
ten years she has been W. C. T. U. presi- 
dent for New South Wales. During that 
time she has had occasion to visit many 
of the districts of this State. As she isa 
fluent and effective speaker, much good 
has thus been accomplished. Believing 
that in order to cope with the gigantic 
evils of the drink traffic it was necessary 
that women should have the franchise, 
she has advocated this far and wide. Her 
work has been educative, and, now that 
womanhood suffrage has been secured, 
her work is but beginning. ‘The women 
of this State have to be taught to use their 
newly acquired privilege.’’ 

Mrs, Palmer, who has been president of 
the W. F. League for the past four years, 
was one of the first members of the Wo- 
man’s Franchise Society. She has given 
such loyal support to the institution that 
the members elected her to the chief office, 
unopposed on each occasion. Mrs. Paim- 
er, although retiring in her manner, has 
interested herself in other public move- 
ments, but has always expressed confi- 
dence that the securing of the vote to her 
sisterhood would be the precursor of 
many social and industrial reforms impos- 
sible of attainment excepting through 
that agency. 


Mrs. C. Martel, president of the Wom- 
en’s Progressive Association, is a well- 
known elocutionist of Sydney. A native 
of Cornwal!, she early exhibited a taste 
for the platform. A few years ago she 
arrived in this State, and readily lent her 
assistance to many charitable movements. 
When the W. F. League was formed, Mrs. 
Martel became its first president. The 
objects of that society were varied, in- 
cluding woman suffrage and other re- 
forms, and this lady bas worked unflinch- 
ingly to gain the desired ends. She is an 
attractive speaker, and her consistent ad- 
vocacy of the rights of her sex at public 
gatherings has always been pungent, tell- 
ing and convincing. At various meetings 
called for the purpose of furthering the 
interests of womanhood, Mrs. Martel has 
been a prominent figure, and her ad- 
dresses always listened to by mixed audi- 
ences with profit. 

Miss Annie Golding, secretary of the 
Woman's Progressive Association, is 4 
native of Tambaroora, as is also her sis- 
ter, Miss Belle Golding, and at an early 
age both imbibed a spirit of freedom in 
furtherance of the principles of demo- 
cratic progress. Miss Annie, under the 
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pen name of “Cosmos,” wrote largely on 
the woman question, before the existence 
of the league. Afterwards, she spoke 
publicly on the question in Sydney and 
suburbs; and in the course of many de- 
bates, in which she encountered strong 
male opponents of the rights of women, 
she earned a good reputation as a telling 
speaker. On several occasions, along 
with her sister, movements were organ- 
ized to advance the cause, while deputa- 
tions to ministers of the day to urge the 
extension of the franchise were accorded 
her active support. This lady has ably 
assisted in connection with the Teachers’ 
Association, now the largest organization 
of its kind in Australia. She has written 
largely, and spoken often, on educational 
questions, municipal reform, etc. 

Miss Vida Goldstein is a native of Vic- 
toria. Women’s wrongs and rights have 
long had a keen champion in her. For 
many years she has been the editor-pro- 
prietress of a smart little journal pub- 
lished for the edification of her sex. Miss 
Goldstein’s latest claim to public notice 
was her appointment to represent Aus- 
tra'asia at the International Woman Suf- 
frage Conference held not long since at 
Washington. A few days after her re- 
turn, an interview with this bright lady 
appeared in The Daily Telegraph. Though 
the franchise has been extended to women 
as voters in the Commonwealth during 
her absence, the victory for the State of 
Victoria has still to be gained, and Miss 
Goldstein, although she recognizes the 
change as close at hand, is ready to return 
to her native heath, more than ever con- 
vinced that she has for years been advo- 
cating a just cause, 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 

President Angell of Michigan Univer- 
sity comes out strongly in favor of coédu- 
cation, in his annual report to the regents 
of the institution, and just as strongly 
against the separation of the sexes as now 
practiced in the University of Chicago. 
It is stated that his views are generally 
indorsed by the Ann Arbor faculty. 

The meeting of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumne is to be beld in Milwau- 
kee in the first week of November. Al- 
though the details of the program have 
not been announced, it is probable that 
Miss Caroline Hazard, the president of 
Wellesley College, Miss Lathrop of Hull 
House, Mrs. Christine Laird Franklin, a 
fellow of Johns Hopkins, and Prof. C. R, 
Anderson of the University of Chicago, 
will be among the most distinguished 
speakers. The meeting will open on 
Nov. 4at Madison, Wis., where the Asso- 
ciation members will be the guests of the 
Madison branch. The sessions of Nov. 
5, 6 and 7 will be held in Milwaukee. 
Among the social features will be a re- 
ception at Downer College. 





SHE RAISES SHETLAND PONIES. 


The breeding and raising of Shetland 
ponies has proved an interesting and prof- 
itable occupation for Mrs, M. B. Bracklin, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., for some years 
pat, and she is in a fair way of amassing 
alarge fortune. Mrs. Bracklin’s love for 
these animals was doubtless inherited 
from her father and enhanced by her early 
environment. In her childhood she lived 
on a farm, and her father was a lover of 
good steeds. 

About three years ago Mrs, Bracklin 
bought a Shetland pony for her little 
daughter, and, becoming interested in the 
little horses, she added one by one, until 
four or five tiny stalls were partitioned off 
in the stable. She then had no idea of 
taking up pony-raising as a business. The 
herd grew slowly, for Mrs. Bracklin 
picked the foundation stock with greatest 
care. She now has about eighty ponies, 
This fall a number of imported animals 
will be added. Some are kept ina pasture 
at Wayzata, others are ina small pasture 
near her home, and a few are kept in the 
stable at her residence. A number are 
at Como Park in the livery, and six or 
eight have been rented to families at the 
lake, 

Ina year no veterinarian has been called, 
and Mrs, Bracklin is a marvel to the boys 
of the neighborhood. ‘She doctors ’em 
herself,’ they whisper in an awed tone. 
Indeed, there is nothing about the entire 
care of horses or of the business that 
Mrs. Bracklin does not understand. Ata 
depot one day she even finished one of the 
crates which held atiny pony going on @ 
long journey, while the men who watched 
Were obviously surprised to see the nails 
£0 in straigbt and square. 

One of Mrs. Bracklin’s special delights 
is the matching of animals, and she says 
that she believes that ponies are more 
difficult to match than big horses. 

Contrary to the practice of many pony- 
Taisers, Mrs. Bracklin does not believe in 
Using an animal until it is well grown and 


strong—that is, until it is at least 3 years , 





old. Neither does she believe in keeping 
a colt thin the first year in order to reduce 
its size. Her ponies are well fed and 
carefully watched. They do not lack for 
petting either, for the boys have grown 
fond of them, and Mrs. Bracklin spends a 
great deal of her time among them. 

Mrs. Bracklin is much engrossed in her 
work, and by care she realizes good 
profits. She says that there is nothing 
else she would like to do as well as to 
breed and raise these little horses. There 
are only 200 dealers in the country, and 
one other in the Northwest. 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 





New York. Sept. 15, 1903, 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

The opening of the schools and ap- 
proach of cool weather are bringing back 
the city people from their summer holi- 
days by the ocean or on the hills, and the 
activities of the winter will soon begin. 
The schools have opened with an enor- 
mous rush of half a million children. Sev- 
eral new schoolhouses have been built, 
but as the completion of some of them 
was delayed by the building strikes dur- 
ing the summer, it will be some weeks be- 
fore all the applicants can be seated. 
Meantime, the baby classes will in some 
cases be on “part time,’’ but as they will 
receive tuition for four hours each day, 
they will not suffer much in the first 
steps along the pathway to knowledge. 

Those who have long labored for the 
admission of women to equality of power 
and compensation with men, are rejoicing 
in the triumph just achieved in the ap 
pointment of a woman asa District Su 
perintendent in this city. Miss Julia 
Richman has been for many years well 
known as one of our ablest teachers, aud 
for some time has been principal of one 
of the large up-town schools. The names 
of several prominent people were sug- 
gested when the death of an invalid in- 
cumbent created a vacancy on the West 
Side. There was a close contest fur the 
position, but Miss Richman won. She is 
a woman of marked ability, in the prime 
of life, and will, no doubt, make an ex- 
cellent record as the first woman appoint- 
ed District Superintendent in the Borough 
of Manhattan. We already have Miss 
Stravchan as a superintendent in Brook- 
lyn, and the record of the lamented Miss 
Gordon in Richmond will long be remem- 
bered. Miss Richman will, we all feel 
confident, win laurels for herself and her 
sex in this position. 

Letters have recently been received from 
home-coming friends, some of whom have 
travelled far and wide. Mrs. Marilla M. 
Ricker has returned to Dover, N. H., 
after a long stay on the Pacific slope and 
a visit to the Sandwich Islands. Mrs, Ida 
Husted Harper has been journeying ex- 
tensively during the summer, in the West 
and the Champlain region. She was sev- 
eral weeks at the original Chautauqua on 
the lake of that name. Mrs. Talbot-Per- 
kins spent the summer at her cottage at 
Rockaway Park, but is now at home and 
busy in preparations for the bazar which 
is to take place sown for the benefit of the 


Bedford Political Equality League. Mrs, 
Priscilla D. Hackstaff spent much of the 


summer at Oak Island, on the Great 
South Bay, and agreeably surprised me 
at my cottage one lovely midsummer 
day. She had with her several bright 
young women from the West, full of the 
spirit of progress for their sex. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 81st Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The ‘‘Pybury Book,”’ by Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz, issued in a new and attractive form, 
is now ready and for sale at this office. 
Price, 25 cents. 


The life of Gen. Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong, founder of Hampton Institute, by 
his daughter, Mrs. Edith Talbot, is to be 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
who have just received the manuscript. 


The Ministry of the Interior at Berlin, 
Germany, has directed the police presi- 
dent to organize special police, in plain 
clothes, to protect women and girls from 
the attention of men onthestreets. These 
daylight insults are probably practiced 
more in Berlin thau in any other conti- 
nental city, and the press for a month 
past has been urging the authorities to 
adopt measures to enable women to do 
their shopping at midday without being 
exposed to annoyances, 











The Yellow Ribbon Speake: 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 

H. Suaw, Auice STONE BuaAcKwELu, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





HOUSEKEEPER.—A practical woman wants 
a position as managing housekeeper in a first 
class hotel or in a buarding school. References: 
Dr. Winchester Donald and others. Address 
‘Housekeeper,” 31 Norway St., Boston, Suite 2. 


A NEW 
DEPARTURE 


We announce the opening 
of our 


Ladies’ 
Tailoring 
Department 


where we are prepared to 
make exclusively to order 
Cloth Suits and Outside 
Garments. The work will 
be done in our manufac- 
turing rooms on the prem= 
ises by experienced tailors. 
Department reached by 
elevator at left of entrance. 


MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 








FAMOUS ANNUAL 
h Autumnal $ 
Excursion 


19038. 





Thursday, Oct. 8, 





A Special Fast Express on the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


leaves the South Station at 4.30 A, M., passing 
through the most beautiful and prosperous sec- 
tion of Ma$sachusetts to ALBANY, through the 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, 


Thence, by either day or night boat, down the 
historic and beautiful 


HUDSON RIVER, 


Passing the Catskilis, West Point, and the 
Palisades, arriving in 


NEW YORK CITY 


at6 A.M. or6 P.M., Friday, October 9, depending 
on whether you take the night boat, October 8, or 
the day boat, October 9. Thence by the palatial 
steamers of the 


FALL RIVER LINE 


to Boston, arrivingat 7 A.M., either Saturday or 
Sunday. From pvints west of Boston, Wednes- 
day, October 7th. For further particulars ad- 
dress A. 8. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 





The Last. The Best. Wait for it. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINF 


is what you want 
Tt you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de. 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 centsa numb+ 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 

















Bounp Votumges oF THE PHILANTHROPI81 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of [Hr PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the cumplete set. 

9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 





THE DRAMA, 


CAsTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The man- 
agement announce Edward E. Kidder’s 
melodrama ‘Shannon of the Sixth’’ next 
week. This play has enjoyed great popu- 
larity and its earlier Boston performances 
were eminently successful. Lieut. Law- 
rence Shannon during the Sey oy rebellion 
in India in 1857, was a young Irish 
officer in Her Majesty’s service, and 
the play revolves around his heroic deeds 
and a charming girl. Thrilling incidents 
are introduced, the climax being especial- 
ly startling. In this scene the heroine is 
tied to the mouth of a cannon and is res- 
cued by the hero the instant before the 
capnon goes off. A very interesting scene 
takes place in the Temple of Delhi, intro- 
cucing hypnotism, theosophy and kindred 
sciences. ‘‘Shannon of the Sixth’’ is for 
only a single week. Chocolate bonbons 
will be distributed at the Monday matinee. 


Boston THEATRE.—With the engage- 
ment already extended from three weeks 
to four, the outlook for ‘‘Quincy Adams 
Sawyer” one week from Monday is most 
auspicious. No attraction in the p&st 
three seasons has drawn such ‘‘standing- 
room’’ audiences, This great New Eng- 
land play has bad a career unique in the- 
atricals, proving more popular than ever 
this season. Its simplicity and fidelity to 
nature account for the tremendous and 
delighted audience which it always at- 
tracts. 


TREMONT THEATRE. — ‘The Yankee 
Consul.’’ Henry W. Savage, a Bostonian, 
is one of the foremost producers of musi- 
cal comedies and grand operas, and many 
tirst-night performances have been given 
in Boston. His latest offering will be 
“The Yankee Consul.’’ The new piece 
will be presented Sept. 21, and the pro- 
duction will be the most pretentious yet 
made. Raymond Hitchcock. the star, en- 
joys the distinction of occupying a field 
with few competiturs. Fl ra Zabelle, the 
leading feminine, is a dainty commedi- 
enne, has an excellent voice and charming 
personality, and is one of the handsomest 
women on the stage. ‘The Yankee Con- 
sul,” with its clever principals, carefully 
selected chorus, elaborate costumes and 
scenery designed by Walter Burridge, will 
remain at the Tremont for a limited en- 
gagement only, as Manager Savage’s fa- 
mous company will begin the middle of 
next month a season of grand opera, 








OCTOBER 8, IS THE DATE. 


$5 THE RATE. 


The famous autumnal excursion on the 
Boston & Albany, through the Berkshire 
Hills to Albany; down the Hudson River 
(either night or day) to New York, return- 
ing via Fall River Line steamer to Boston, 
From points west of Boston, Oct. 7. Send 
for descriptive leaflet. A. S. Hanson, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M, DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as foilows: 
A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions, 











1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as _ Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture, 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Iluman Problem, 
Vibrations, 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 


The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature, 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Sucial and Political Economics, 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,”’’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household, 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 





— 








MISS M. 


144 Tremont Street, 
Has received her Fall Importation of washable 
Glacé Kid Gloves, that come in all colors, and wash 


beautifully in soap and water. 
Attractive things in Neckwear are also shown, 


that add distinction to the costume. 


F. FISK, 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6 30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


t@ Cut this advertisement out for 
refer *nce. 























Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
havi: g a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


- Typical Life in Chile. 

- Reminiscences of Peru. 

. Cuba and the Cubans. 

- The Land of the Incas. 

The Indians ofthc Western Slope 
of the Andes. 

Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

- The Four Liberators of South 

America. 

The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Sterecpticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom. 
en of Chile. 

9. The Spanish-American Woman 
asa riter. 

10. The a -American Woman 

as Educator and Philanthropist 

11. How can the Women of North and 

South America Best Co-operate 


12 Geebr 


in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 


12. Coasseten Culuve.aontes Train- 
ng. : 

13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 

14. Our Place in Evolution. 

15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
—— America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D, 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. and others, Boston. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 








.{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
EDITORS: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Ep1Tors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial to new subscribers, - $1.50 
Three months on trial - - . 25 
Six Months - : - - - . 1.25 
Per Annum - - - - - 2.50 
Single copies - - : : . 05 





‘*The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that 1 know.”’—Clara Barton, 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."—Mary A. 
TAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
the oldest of the women’s ponerse now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation,.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 





The “National Column” in the WoMAN’s JOUB- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting upa club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


8 Park Street, Bost )»pn, Mass. 
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THE END OF SUMMER. 
BY MADISON CAWEIN. 


Pods are the poppies, and slim spires of pods 

The hollyhocks; the balsam’s pearly bredes 

Of rose-stained snow are little sacs of seeds 

Collapsing at a touch; the lote, that sods 

The pond with green, has changed its flowers 
to rods 

That balance cell-pierced disks; and all the 
weeds, 

Around the sleepy water and its reeds, 

Are one white smoke of seeded silk that nods. 

Summer is dead, ay me, sweet Summer's 


dead! 

The sunset clouds have built her funeral 
pyre! 

Through which, e’en now, runs subterranean 
fire; 


While from the east, as from a garden bed, 
Mist-vined, the dusk lifts her broad moon, 


like some 
Great golden melon, saying, ‘'Fall has 
come.” 
———————“_ - em —— 
DERELICT. 


BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL. 
In younger days, of idleness grown sick, 
Ou this low bank I saw, as in a dream, 
The tiogers of the leaning willows prick 
Lo: g dimples intheslow, reluctant stream, 
Wat: hing the pilgrim leaves forsake the stem, 
Impatient of the dull, familiar cove, 
And idle down the tide, L longed, like them, 
Unutrammelled, homeless, free of heart to 
rove 


I little thought that on a larger stream 
1, too, one day, should drift away at will, 
Toward the distant reaches of my dream 
From the safe shelter where [ lived sostill: 
I little thought that one day I should grow 
Weary of endless pictures filing past, 
Of idle life and idle loves, and so 
Come gladly to some little cove at last. 


Kind eddy that has caught me from the tide 
Of drifting, weary, tempest-torn and tossed, 
To find, from the swift current turned aside, 
The simpler things I thought that [ had 
lost! 
What have they brought me all the emp'y 
years, 
The river’s turns that opened with a smile 
And ended in the bitterness of tears? 
Kind God! How little were they worth 
the while! 


Yet here and there, around the sudden bends, 
The opening reaches held some sweet sur- 
prise: 
My arm bas linked and lingered ina friend's, 
Mine eyes have seen love swim in lovely 
eyes 
I have kissed pleasure, walked alone with 
pain, 
Aud, if to life I was apprentice made, 
The years of toil have brought the toiler’s 
gain— 
[ lived with life, of life | know the trade. 
I have made foes, and so can keep a friend ; 
Learned of a friend how gently foes may 
score, 
Played fast and loose with love, and, in the 
e d, 
Lostit and losing, learned to lovethe more. 
Seeking for gifts, I found it joy to give; 
Seeking for truth, I learned to know a lie ; 
Pursuing death, was taught ’tis good to live; 
In quest of life, was taught ’tis safe to die. 


Now, at the end, I[ see that it was well 
To drain the cup down to the bitter lees ; 
To foretaste heaven, and tread the paths of 
hell, 
Else empty words and meaningless were 
these. 
Else I might stand, as once [ stood, outside 
My fast locked heart, its best and worst 
unknown, 
Till life's firm hand flung the barred portals 
wide, 
And led me in, a stranger, to mine own. 
—The Congregationalist 


=-_-—-_— 


A Fortunate Blizzard. 


BY J. L. HARBOUR, 

A little narrow-gauge line of railroad, 
fifteen miles in length, ran from the main 
line to the small village of Mindora. It 
was a great event in the history of the 
town when the road was completed, al- 
though it did not have the expected effect 
of transforming the little town into a great 
city. 

The railroad company built a tiny sta 
tion and a water-tank, and a small board- 
ing-house for the section men; the propri- 
etor of the only hotel in Mindora added 
two rooms to his establishment; the lead- 
ing merchant enlarged his store by an ad- 
dition of ten feet in length; the town 
lapsed into its former inactivity, disturbed 
only by the arrival and departure of two 
trainsa day. 

One cloudy, threatening morning in 
January Miss Harriet Lappin appeared on 
the station platform with a bulging, old- 
fashioned carpetbag in one hand, and a 
well-filled lunch-basket in the other. A 
heavy, plaid shawl was thrown over her 
cloak; a thick green veil was tied over 
her bonnet and under her sharp chin. 
Nothing but her keen black eyes and the 
end of her nose, now of a purplish red be- 
cause of the cold, could be seen. 

Nannie Lappin, Miss Harriet’s niece, an 
orphan girl of fifteen who lived with her 
aunt, had come to the train to see her 








aunt off. Not another person was on the 
platform, and there was no one in the 
station but the agent. 

The train, consisting of an engine and 
baggage-car with a single dingy-looking 
passenger-car, stood on a switch a little 
above the station. 

Nannie had suggested that they go into 
the station and wait until the train came 
down, but her aunt had said: 

“I'd rather stay out here, cold as it is, 
than go in an’ set in that dirty little room 
rank with tobacco smoke. If that agent 
spent less time reading foolish novels and 
more keeping the station clean, it would 
be to his credit, I vum if it wouldn’t! I 
guess I'll be the only passenger out of 
Mindora this morning, an’ I wouldn't be 
startin’ off in this weather if I hadn’t 
been sent for.”’ 

A footfall was now heard at the other 
end of the platform. Miss Harriet looked 
around, and then faced about again with 
a perceptibie stiffening of her whole furm. 
A short, stout man in a long gray over- 
coat, big woollen mittens, and a red and 
black knitted scarf wound around and 
around his neck and up over his faded 
gray felt hat, appeared on the platform. 
He carried a limp, b'ack oilcloth satchel 
in one hand. A long, straggling gray 
beard hung down under the scarf, and 
his great bushy eyebrows were thickly 
streaked with gray. When Nannie saw 
him, she tugged at her aunt’s arm and 
siid in a shrill whisper: 

“Oh, it’s Uncle Laban!”’ 

Miss Harriet made no response. 

‘He must be goin’ off on the train some 
place, Aunt Harriet.” 

Miss Harriet’s lips were compressed a 
little tighter; no sound came from them. 

“Tt’ll be kind o’ queer if you and Uncle 
Laban are the only passengers, and—’’ 

‘Will you keep still, Nannie Lappin?” 

Nannie obeyed, but there was a smile 
on ber face and a great hope in her beart, 

Her Uncle Laban stamped the snow 
from his big boots, aud came tramping 
heavily forward. He showed no sign of 
recognition when he saw his sister Har- 
riet, but he said quite cheerily to Nannie: 

‘Hello, Nannie! Where you bound for 
such weather as this?’’ 

“I’m not going any place, Uncle Laban. 
I have just come to the train with Aunt 
Harriet. She’s going to Daltonburg. 
Cousin Jane Prine is very sick, and has 
sent for Aunt Harriet. Where are you 
going?”’ 

“Oh, I’m just going down to the Junc- 
tion to see a man about selling my hogs. 
I cal’late on getting back home to-night. 
In fact, I’ve got to get back to look after 
my stock. There! the train’s backin’ 
down now!” 

Nannie was right in her surmise that 
her Aunt Harriet and her Uncle Laban 
would be the only passengers out of Min- 
dora that morning. The time bad been 
when this condition of affairs would have 
been entirely to their liking; but now it 
gave neither of them any pleasure, fur it 
had been more than two years since they 
had spoken to each other. 

Neither of them had ever been married, 
and they had lived together on the farm 
in perfect harmony until they disagreed 
about some alterations to be made in the 
house. Harriet was opposed to some 
changes Laban wanted to make in the 
kitchen and pantry, and Laban had de 
clared that such changes should be made. 

One day, after many heated discussions 
of the matter, Laban came home from 
town to find the following note weighted 
down under a teacup on the kitchen 
table: 

Laban: I have taken such of the things 
as I felt I had a right to take, and have 
gone to the village to live in rooms over 
Simpson’s store. I feel that this will be 
better than for me to stay here and fuss 
all of the time, and the place would never 
seem like home to me no more if you 
made the changes you are bound to make 
in the kitchen and pantry. Cousin Phw@be 
Haskins will be glad enough to come and 
keep house for you. I shall take Nannie 
with me, of course. You can come and 
see her if you want to, and I don’t feel 
that I have the right to say that she can’t 
go to see you, but I shall never trouble 
you any myself. HARRIET. 

‘And I'll never trouble you, Harriet 
Lappin!’ Laban had said, as he tore the 
note into small bits and flung them into 
the wood-box. ‘‘I’ll never set foot in the 
place where you have gone to live, and, 
what’s more, I'll never speak to you if I 
meet you on the street—no, nor not even 
at meeting! I kin go my separate way as 
well as you kin, Harriet Lappin!"’ 

But both had found it very hard to go 
their separate ways. Harriet had spent 
all her life in the roomy old farmhouse 
she had forsaken, and she felt like a pris- 
oner in her four small rooms over a 
grocery store in the town. She had often 
felt that it would be a relief to escape 
from the monotonous round of household 
duties on the farm; but the active, ener- 
getic woman soon found that the enforced 
idleness of her life in her four little 
rooms, with no garden, no chickens, no 
flowers to care for, wearied her more than 
her former labors. 





Laban had not acted on Harriet’s sug- 
gestion regarding their cousin, Phabe 
Haskins. He did not want her for his 
housekeeper, and it annoyed and fretted 
Harriet greatly to know that Laban was 
keeping house fur himself. 

“He’s one o’ the best farmers in the 
country,” she said to herself. ‘‘but he 
allus was slack around the house. Never 
had no reg’lar place for his hat an’ coat 
or for any of his things, an’ a nice clutter 
he'll make, doin’ for himself! An’, when 
it comes to cookin’, my land! if his dys- 
pepshe don’t carry him off now, I'll be 
s’prised! An’ it makes me shudder to 
think o’ the condition his dish-rags an’ 
dryin’-towels is prob'ly in!”’ 

Laban’s cooking and his housekeeping 
were all that Harriet had feared that they 
would be, and he soon felt the discom- 
fort of his own efforts in this direction; 
but he had a will like his sister’s, and he 
made no outward sign of any dissatisfac- 
tion with his lot. 

The woman he hired to give his estab- 
lishment what he called a ‘‘goin’-over’’ 
once a week carried reports to Harriet 
which added greatly to her unhappiness. 

Neither Laban nor Harriet made a sign 
of being aware of the other’s presence 
when they entered the empty car that 
winter morning. Harriet entered at the 
rear door, and sat down in the first seat 
she came to, with her veil entirely con. 
cealing her face, while Laban entered at 
the other door, and dropped into the first 
seat, with his back to his sister. 

It had snowed all the night before, and 
the train made slow progress through 
some of the drifts. Soon it began to snow 
and biow harder than ever. Miss Harriet 
wished that she had put off starting for a 
day or two, for it soon became certain 
that the train would not reach the Junc- 
tion in time for her to make connections 
for Daltonburg. This meant a delay of 
eight hours at the Junction. 

The train had gone about eight miles, 
and had entered a long and deep cut, 
when its progress became slower and 
slower. Finally it came to a standstill. 
Laban got up and left the car, but Harriet 
sat still and shivered as the snow and 
sleet came dashing against the windows 
and the wind roared through the cut, 
Presently a brakeman came in to renew 
the fire. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?’’ asked Harriet. 
“Why don’t we go on?”’ 

“Snowed up, ma’am, and the engine’s 
broke down. Can’t go on until we get 
word to the Junction and they send an- 
other engine and a snow-plough.”’ 

**How long will that be?” 

‘*Well, if we get out of here by night, 
we'll be lucky. It won’t s’prise me much 
if we stay here until to-morrow, bad as 
the blizzard is, and growing worse all the 
time.”’ 

Harriet groaned. Laban came into the 
car looking anxious and dejected. He 
sat down with his coat-collar up about his 
ears, evidently trying to go to sleep. The 
storm seemed to increase in fury. Harriet 
fellasleep. When she awoke, the hour- 
hand of her watch pointed to one o’clock. 
Laban was sitting by the stove, paring an 
apple. 

‘I s’pose it’s all he brought to eat, for 
he expected to be at the Junction.in an 
hour,’’ commented Harriet, as she took 
up her well-filled lunch-basket. ‘Here 
I’ve a lot of the rusk Laban used to like 
so well, and more doughnuts than I'd eat 
in three days; and he used to brag so 
about my doughnuts being the best he 
ever ate. I put ina lot extry for Cousin 
Jane’s children. And here’s a glass of 
my quince jelly, the only kind of jelly 
Laban ever cared for; he’d eat it three 
times aday. I’ve a good notion to —”’ 

She sat still, looking into the basket 
and then at Laban. He rose and left the 
car; and when he came back, five minutes 
later, he found a napkin spread out on 
the cushion of his seat. On the rapkin 
were four big doughnuts, three rusks, 
two chicken sandwiches, a bit of cheese, 
several slices of bread, and a glass of 
quince jelly with a knife laid across it. 

Laban looked at Harriet. She had her 
veil down, and showed no sign of his 
presence. He sat down, opened his satch- 
el and took something from it. Then his 
sister heard him coming down the aisle 
toward her. He stopped by her seat, 
reached over, and put three big red and 
yellow apples on the window-sill. Then 
he returned to his seat, unaware of the 
fact that there were tears streaming down 
Harriet’s cheeks under her veil. She had 
herself helped Laban set out the tree 
from which the apples had come. She re- 
membered how he had called to her that 
spring morning and asked her to hold the 


tree i »sition while he shovelled the 
soil i: . ound it. 
Otis: ssemories came thick and fast, 


memories of many kindly words and deeds 
of Laban’s, and of their days and years of 
peace and happiness together. Her tears 
fell faster and faster. 

Laban sat with his back to his sister, 
eating his lunch in solemn silence. Pres- 
ently he heard a movemsnt behind him. 





Harriet was coming up the aisle. She 
stopped by his side and held out her 
lunch-basket, while she said, quite nat- 
urally: 

**Maybe there’s other things in tle bas- 
ket you would enjoy, Laban.”’ 

He looked up with a smile, and «aid: 

“I'd enjoy what I bave more, Harriet, 
if you’d set down and eat with me." 

When the conductor came into the car 








1 per cent. of their annual appropriations 
for @ permanent peace fund, to be expend. 
ed under the direction of The Hague Ip. 
ternational Arbitration Court. 

It is suggested that, in view of the ag. 
sassination of the Russian Consul and the 
disturbed situation in Turkish provinces, 
the whole Turkish problem be referred to 

The Hague Tribunal. 





a few minutes later, he was a little sur- | 


prised to find his two passengers eating 
together apparently on the most familiar 
footing. 

“IT guess we'll 
while,”’ said the conductor. 
hope of our getting out before to morrow, 
although the storm is slacking up a good 
deal. There’s a farmhouse near by, where 
the lady could probably stay.”’ 

‘Wonder if I couldn't hire a team 
to take my sister and me back to Min- 
dora?’ said Laban “It’s only seven 
miles. I'll go over and see.”’ 

The result of his visit was that at about 
four o’clock that evening Nannie, who 
was on her way from school, met her 
Uncle Laban and her Aunt Harriet in a 
sleigh driving up the village street. Laban 
drew rein when he saw her, and said: 

“Jump in, Nannie, jumpin! We're go- 
in’ on out to the farm, and you and your 
aunt ain’t comin’ back.”’ 

When they reached the farm and en- 
tered the house, Harriet said: 

‘Why, Laban, how much pleasanter the 
kitchen is with the changes you’ve made! 
And you've put a window 4n the pantry. 
How nice that is! Now I must whirl in 
and make some cream-o’-tartar biscuits 
for tea, while Nannie reds up the dining- 
room a little and sets the table. It seems 
so nice to be at home once more!’’— 
Christian Endeavor World. 
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UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION. 

At the thirty-fifth annual convention of 
the Universal Peace Uniun, held last week 
at Mystic, Conn., President Alfred H. 
Love spoke in part as follows: 

***All the world is a court of arbitra- 
tion.’ This is our watchword, To day 
we count one thousand arbitrations in 
social, commercial, national, and interna- 
tional relations, with several references 
already to The Hague tribunal, decisions 
of which have been accepted and com- 
mended, President Roosevelt in his mes- 
sage to Congress said: ‘Peace is better 
than war. As civilization grows, warfare 
becomes less. The last century has seen 
a marked diminution of wars. Whenever 
possible, arbitration should be employed.’ 

‘** ‘As a civil cause is tried by judge and 
jury in a court of justice, so also should a 
supreme court be constituted for the trial 
and judgment of the causes of nations.’ 
Each sovereign party in the jury should 
contribute a portion of its military 
strength to codperate with all to enforce 
the judgment of the court, thus making a 
police force. The moral effect alone of 
such a scheme would justify the attempt. 

‘*Letters of approval have been received 
from King Edward, the Czar Nicholas, 
King Victor Emmanuel, and President 
Loubet. The American Peace Society de- 
serves credit for its efforts in having the 
Massachusetts Legislature adopt a resvlu- 
tion requesting Congress to authorize the 
President to invite the governments of 
the world to bring about a regular inter- 
national congress, which shall meet at 
stated times, to deliberate upon the vari- 
ous questions of common interest for 
peace. Other States have adopted this 
proposition, and the Pennsylvania Peace 
Society sent a similar resolution to the 
last Legislature. We have been very ac- 
tive in opposing the collection of alleged 
debts by nations by deadly force through 
the army or navy. 

‘“‘We have used every means jin our 
power to prevent the appalling crime of 
lynching, which is one of the results of 
war, ignorance of the laws of God and 
man, and we shall continue our efforts. 
We have been gratified by the course of 
our administration in its appeals to Rus- 
sia in behalf of humanity, and we signed 
the message to the Czar on the Kishineff 
atrocities, making the one exception to 
the passage where it says, ‘War is some- 
times necessary.’ ”’ 

The Union adopted resolutions expres- 
sive of its convictions, which may be thus 
summarized: The duty of the hour is to 
overcome all conditions that make war 
possible by teaching the principles of 
peace and arbitration in schools and uni- 


versities, by practising them in every-day | 


life, and by multiplying courts of arbitra- 
tion. 

The increase of the army and navy, the 
building of battleships for Turkey and 
other foreign governments with all the 
improvements of American genius, the 
farcical and expensive playing of naval 
battles on the coast of Maine, and the un- 
restricted sale of firearms are viewed with 
alarm. 

The Union recommends an appeal to all 
nations to set aside by legislation at least 


stay right here one, 
**There’s no | 


A WOMAN EXPERT ON SILK CULTURE. 


BLowiNG Rock, N. C., SEpr. 10, 1903, 
editors Woman's Journal: 


Miss Henrietta Aiken Kelly is the ablest 
expert of silk culture in America, 
| Inasmall, two storied cottage perched 

picturesquely on the mountain-side, and a 
short distance from the winding public 
road which leads to Blowing Rock village, 
N. C., a pretty jumble of houses on qa 
plateau in the heart of the Blue Ridge, 
lives, at least during the summer months, 
one of the remarkable women of this 
country, Miss Henrietta Aiken Kelly, 
, Small and slight, trim in attire, and most 
| attractive in appearance and mauner, 
Miss Kelly’s personality represents intel- 
lect, strength, and purpose, and, in the 
| clear look of her fine eyes, it is easy to 
discover the brains and power which car- 
| ried her successfully through years of sci- 
| entific study in some of the leading uni- 
| versities of Europe, in connection with 
| the great work of her life, which together 
| with careful investigations and close ob. 
servation among the silk-growing dis- 
tricts of the Old World, have made her 
the most extensively informed authority 
| on silk culture ia the United States. 
| Miss Kelly’s attainments on the subject 
, of silk growing, one wl ich is now absorb- 
ing the keenest attention of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington, are 
so thorough, and her knowledge is 80 com- 
plete from a_ scientific, practical, and 
commercial standpoint, that Secretary 
| Wilson, sagaciously earnest in his en- 
deavor to promote the great industry, did 
not hesitate to appoint her Special Field 
Agent of the government,—an honor she 
is justly proud of,—with the mission to 
arouse interest in silk culture throughout 
the rural districts where it is believed the 
industry can be made to thrive. 

In propagating the necessary knowledge 
as to the cultivation of the mulberry tree 
and silk worm, in educating the farmer 
population and those most likely to em- 
bark in the industry, and in demonstrat- 
ing its enormous value and the large mon- 
ied returns to be obtained, Miss Kelly is 
doing missionary work of the finest char- 
acter with ceaseless energy, and is ably 
seconding the wise efforts of Secretary 
Wilson and Dr. L. O. Howard, that re- 
nowned entomologist, appointed to vigor- 
ously push the establishment of the silk 
industry in the United States. 

To judge of the value of Miss Kelly's 
coéperation with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, now earnestly engaged in the en- 
deavor to establish silk culture in this 
country on a footing with that of France 
and Italy, the leading silk growing and 
manufacturing countries of Europe, a few 
statements and statistics are necessary. 

The silk industry was imported into 
the United States by James I, who, find- 
ing the climate and soil of Great Britain 
unfav rable to its growth, endeavored to 
establish it in the English colonies of 
America. 

Seed of the tree and worm were sent to 
the New England States, and bounties 
were given to encourage its propagatiun. 
Earnest and intelligent efforts were made 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, avd 
Connecticut with apparent success, until 
the loss of the mulberry tree plantations 
from severe winter weather caused an 
abandonment of further attempts. 

In 1837, John Quincy Adams, who, like 
Benjamin Franklin, recognized the vast 
importance of fuunding the silk industry 
in this country, appealed strongly for & 
government subvention in order to en- 
courage and put it on a secure footing. 

From his Report it appears that over 
3,000,000 Chinese and Italian mulberry- 
| trees were growing in the United States, 
and that over $1,500,000 were invested in 
silk companies, incorporated to raise and 
manufacture silk at that time. But while 
it became apparent that the harsh climate 
of the Northern States was adverse to the 
mulberry and the silk-worm, in the South 
Atlantic States experience has demon- 
| strated that silk culture can be carried on 
with a uniform and complete success. 

Populations engaged in rural pursuits 
are those which offer the most promising 
field. 

The importance to the United States of 
growing the raw material used in her 
large silk manufactories, now numerous 
and thriving, cannot be overestimated. 
The silk mills of this country produce an- 
nually $100,000,000 worth of manufactured 
goods, requiring $30,000,000 worth of for- 
l eign silk, as raw material, to feed theif 
; looms. The annual importations of silk 
| yarn and manufactured goods from 

abroad amount to from $65,000,000 
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$70,000,000, which vast amount could be 
kept at home to increase the industrial 
wealth of the nation just as soon as the 
United States becomes a silk-producing | 
as well as a silk-manufacturing country, 
and is thus able to compete with those of 
the Old World. 

There is no more paying field of human 
endeavor than the growing and manufac- 
turing of silk, nor one offering a greater 
guarantee of success, as experience amply 
testifies. 

The income in Italy, from the sale of 
cocoons alone, annually exceeds $28,000,- 
000, the greater part of which goes to the 
peasants and small land proprietors. The 
poted revival of prosperity in Italy during 
the past twenty-five years, mostly in the 
northern provinces, is largely due to the 
immense increase in silk culture and man- 
ufacture, which has redeemed the peasant 
life in those localities from distressful 
poverty to a general ease and prosperity. 

In 1853 France was the greatest silk- 
growing country of Europe. Her yearly 








yield of cocoons was 57,200,000 pounds. 
Owing to disease among the worms, the 
silk crop declined steadily, until the gov- 
ernment, in terror lest an industry of such | 
tremendous importance to the entire pa- | 
tion should perish, employed the immor- 
tal Pasteur, whose genius and scientific | 
researches discovered a remedy for the | 
evil.* | 

To-day, the most thriving and money- | 
making industry of France is that of silk, | 
as it is in Italy, and in every couutry 
which has ever undertakefi its production. 

The importance of producing the raw 
fibre and thus being independent of pre- 
carious supplies brought from other coun- 
tries is too obvious to need demonstra- 
tion. 

The splendid work done by Sir Thomas 
Wardle, in his successful effort in the 
Vale of Cashmir to raise the raw material 
for the silk manufactories of England, is 
on record, in pursuance of the policy of 
Great Britain to raise silk in India for the 
silk looms at home. 

In 1898, realizing that mulberry trees 
suitable for the silk-worm would grow 
and thrive in that historic valley, Sir 
Thomas Wardle distributed silk-worm 
eggs to 500 heads of native families in the 
surrounding villages. To-day, no less 
than $4,000 worth of eggs are supplied an- 
nually to 44,600 silk-growers, while tbe 
number of “reelers” has increased from 
80 tu 8,800. There are now, in full oper- 
ation in the valley, five large factories for 
reeling and storing cocoons. There are 
550 men and boys employed in each of 
these filatures, and four more are in 
course of erection, while two-thirds of 
last year’s over-abundant yield of cocoons 
are stored, waiting to be reeled. 

This immense and phenomenally thriv- 
ing industry, so remotely located, has de- 
veloped in six years’ time from only £600 
worth of silk-worm eggs. Now, almost 
50,000 people, old and young, are em- 
ployed in it, and prosperity has spread on 
all sides from an industry growing and 
spreading yearly. 

For six thousand years silk culture has 
been one of the greatest industries of an- 
cient and modern times, and wherever 
undertaken it has brought prosperity 
along with it. The Japanese venerate the 
silk-worm to such a degree as to apply 
terms of honor to it. They address it as 
“Kaiko-Sama,’” Sir Worm; or, ‘Sko- 
Sama,’”? Lucky Worm. In China, the 
Empress, by royal edict, stands at the 
head of the silk industry, while religious 
and state ceremonies make the cult of the 
silk-worm one of national importance. 

From earliest periods women have been 
the supporters and promoters of silk in- 
dustry, certainly one of the finest, and 
most remunerative, ever absorbing human 
genius. To the Empress So-ling-chi, 
4,697 years ago, the world is indebted for 
the utilization of the silk-worm. A prin- 
cess of the dynasty of Han, in the year 
140 B. C., imported the seeds of the silk- 
worm, concealed in her tresses, into Cen- 
tral Asia; from thence knowledge of the 
silk-worm and the manufacture of silk 
gradually crept over into Europe. 

It is most noteworthy that the influence 
of a remarkable woman was exerted only 
recently in its favor. While universal in- 
credulity derided Pasteur’s magnificent 
scientific efforts to save the destruction of 
the silk industry of France not many 
years ago, it was the then beautiful Em- 
press Eugenie who upheld his efforts and 
gave him the needed assistance and en- 
couragement. One of the finest testimo- 
nials of the intelligence and worth of that 
unfortunate princess is in Pasteur’s beau- 
tiful dedication to her of his now world- 
renowned work, “Etudes sur la maladie 
des Vers & Soie.”’” It runs: ‘‘A sa majesté 
l'Impératrice, Homage et profonde re 
connaissance, et d’une vine admiration 
pour son esprit élevé, et son grand 
cur,” 

To-day, Miss Kelly, a brave-hearted, 
large-brained American woman, the spe- 
cial Field Agent of the United States, 
stands forth as the champion and ex- 





pounder of the silk industry, one of the 


most important and valuable for the in- 
dustrial life of our progressive country. 

The scope of this article precludes any 
attempt to describe the methods of cul- 
ture or the scientific features now univer- 
sally applied, and which increase tenfold 
the certainty of production and returns 
derived. We will merely state that to 
grow the silk-worm takes but five weeks, 
and any one can undertake the work. 

It may safely be predicted that the silk 
industry is destined to grow to vast pro- 
portions in the United States just so soon 
as its commercial value is understood, 
and its expansion will be largely due to 
the admirable efforts of Miss Kelly. 

S. Ruetr RoMAN, 
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WOMEN CRUSHED IN INDIA. 





The Indian Mirror, published in India, 
declares that “American womanhood is 
admittedly the finest, the best, physically 
and intellectually, of al) the womanhood 
of the world. An ideal American woman 
is the ideal uf the world’s womanhood. 


| This could not be unless the American 


man himself worshipped a high ideal... . 
American women are among the foremost 
propagandists of Hinduism and Buddhism. 
. .. An American league with numerous 
branches is now in existence which has 
for its object the social amelioration of 
Indian women.” 

It is indeed true that the Hindus and 
Buddhists who come to this country find 
their most zealous converts and devoted 
supporters among women. If it depend- 
ed on the men they would getshort shrift 
and an early opportunity to return to the 
land of their beloved cult. It is women 
who take these Orientals into the privacy 
of their own homes, crowd the drawing 
rooms to absorb the mysteries of these 
ancient beliefs, and pour money into the 
pockets of their expounders. It would be 
well for them to pause and consider what 
thousands of years of this religion have 
done for the women of India. If the 
American woman is the flower of the 
world’s womanhood because the Ameri- 
can man has worshippped a high ideal, 
why have not the wise men of India, with 
their concentrated knowledge of the ages, 
worshipped a high ideal and brought their 
women up to this lofty standard? On the 
contrary, nowhere in the worid is the con- 
dition of women more pitiable, more de- 
graded, more hopeless, 

‘By their fruits ye shall know them.”’ 
Instead of opening their hearts and their 
homes to this religion and its priests, and 
forming societies for the relief of those 
wretched Indian women, let American 
women send these Hindus and Buddhists 
back with enough of the religion and civi- 
lization of the United States to lift their 
own women out of the Hades where for 
countless generations they have lived in 
torment! 


FORM OF SEQUEST, 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 





Official Organ of the General Federation 


of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates. many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include ments by Clara Barton, Florence 
ae 6, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
usffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. 4.,6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
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Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Libraries. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Chairman, Columbia, Pa, 
Miss Florence Spofford, 1621 Massachusetts Ave., 


Washington, D. C. 
Miss Amelia E. Cameron, I41 West ¥ist St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Miss Martha Scott Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 
Finance. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Chairman, 
622 Paxton Block, Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. Emma B., Sweet, Security Trust "os 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Literature. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth St., 
Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., 
E. Orange, N. J. 
National Committee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rallroad Rates. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. Y¥. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 


Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 
Children, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 East 22nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Legislation for Civil Rights. 

Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, 
Convention Press Work. 

Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, New York. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Obio. 


Increase of Membership. 


Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 


Charch Work. 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitration, 


In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Couneil of Women.) 


Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, Warren, O., or will 


be sent post-paid on receipt of price: 
For 25 cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher, 


Speeches on ate of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Women in the 


rly Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 


Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


For 20 cents each: 


Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage), 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long, 
Codéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 


Manual for Club. 
For 5 cents each: 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 

President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 

Swiss Solutions of American Problenis, by W. D. McCracken. 


Question Books. 


‘*Perhaps,’’ by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 








FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HovseHoip Uses 


Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 


trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet ts wanted 
« enh yy 
‘HA MBERS, Jr. 
62nd and Media 8: _— 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


De not forget that you can get any ki 
of Job Printing done at the pmo have 
Printing Office, 298 Congress St. Mail 
orders executed with promptness and care. 
Address Joun YouneJoun, 


298 Congress Street. Boston. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8S. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clar1 Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Fr Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women's Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 


by Lucy 





The Nonsense of it, ov T. Wentworth 
Sneee , and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Smai! pamphlet with picture. 

Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency price 10 cts. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annua! subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW BATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OONe 
DUOTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New id points ev: 

Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 

Scenic Route. : 
Southern Route leaves Boston every Mor day 

via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 

to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion 





Passenger Trai and their populart 17 vid 
that we offer the best. mieitensnens 
Write for handsome which gives full 


information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 20 Washington 
JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago I!. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


A REMINISCENCE OF FIFTY YEARS. 
OueTA, CAL., Sept. 4, 1903. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have enjoyed reading the report of 
Lucy Stone Memorial meetings of Aug. 22. 
Well can I remember seeing and hear- 
ing her when a young girl, at Valley Falls, 
Rhode Island. How gently yet blithely 
did she ascend the rostrum. Then came 
her earnest plea to the women and girls 
present to rouse themselves to understand 
the laws under which they lived, so as to 
use the ballot wisely which must come to 
them. She pleaded with the men to do 
common justice to the women—their 
mothers, wives, sisters and daughters— 
and to take their names from the list of 
non-voters. Many times dear Elizabeth 
Chace came with her. 

The last time I saw Lucy Stone was in 
Chicago, when at one of the meetings of 
the Women’s Congress she went to the 
platform. Then she needed the support 
of a younger arm to steady her feeble 
steps. But her face wore the same sweet, 
placid expression as in her young woman- 
hood pearly half a ceutury before. 

Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Frederic Douglas, the Burleighs, and 
other reformers I used to hear at those 
early meetings. All are now in the other 
world, with Elizabeth B. Chace, through 
whose kind cudperation the people of 
Rhode Island were enabled to hear them. 
1 have taken Lucy Stone’s paper ever 


since its first issue. 
Mrs. O. M. Cooper. 


PASADENA, CAL., Ava. 17, 1903, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Robert J. Burdette is ‘‘not the only 
star’? at “Sunnycrest’’ now. A new one 
has been added to the household. It is 
worn upon the breast of Mrs. Robert J. 
Burdette and was placed there Saturday, 
by Chief Freeman, in the presence of sev- 
eral interested witnesses, for the purpose 
of allowing Mrs. Burdette to represent the 
Pasadena Humane Society. 

Mrs. Burdette was duly impressed by 
the chief that she would be expected to be 
on hand in case of riot, or when official 
help was needed to ‘‘jug” unruly prison- 
ers, and also to keep daily watch up and 
down the Arrvyo Seco from the towers of 
“Sunnycrest” that stray hobos do not ab- 
duct the children of the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Burdette’s star is No. 36, and as 

the chief gave it to her, he said: ‘*This 
star is solid gold, but we had it nickeled 
so it would be less liable to get stolen.” 
' After the ‘‘exercises,’’ the genial **Bob”’ 
remarked that cigars were in order for the 
“boys”? of the department. Mrs. “‘Bob,” 
however, said she didn’t believe in cigars, 
and suggested ice cream, and in a few 
momentsa huge bucket of it, accompanied 
by a tray of cake, was on its way to police 
headquarters, where the ‘“‘boys’’ remarked 
that it wouldn’t be a bad idea to swear in 
a woman as a ‘special cop’’ every day in 
the year. 

Pasadena has also two women serving 
on its city school board, Mrs. Jennie Cole- 
man and Mrs. Martha Reynolds. Their 
efficient work as members of the board is 
much appreciated by their constituency. 
Mrs. Colemau is also an efficient member 
of the Los Angeles County Schoo! Board. 





———_—— aon 


WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANE, WASH., SEPT. 9, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Twenty-two of the 63 dslegates to the 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which met in Spokane, Wash.,, 
Sept. 4, were women. This was the Lay 
Conference connected with the Columbia 
River Annual Conference of M. E. min- 
isters, embracing Eastern Washington, 
Northern Idaho, and Eastern Oregon. 

Among the twenty-two women were 
Mrs. S. H. Spangler, vice-president of 
Eastern Washington State W.C.T.U., and 
Mrs. Lucy A. Switzer, ex-president of the 
same organization. Mrs, Switzer was 
made a member of the Committee on Res 
olutions. 

There were several candidates for dele- 
gates to the General Conference to be held 
in Los Angeles next May. The only wo- 
man candidate was Mrs. Minnie Warner, 
who was not present, and who was a mip- 
ister’s wife. This was a mistake, and it 
was so realized by many of the women 
who continued to vote for her through 
the long series of ballotings. Mrs. Warner 
was fiually elected as a reserve delegate, 
there being two delegates and two re- 
serves elected. 

The women were treated courteously, 
but not pushed forward for offices. Mrs. 
Switzer was elected delegate from Cheney 
in 1883 and again in 1887, but did not at- 
tend in either case. Mrs. Warner is a 
lovely woman, and her husband and her- 
self codéperate in alli good efforts. It 

would be desirable that women elected as 
delegates to the General Conference should 





see that it meets informally for half a day 
previous to the formal one day session, 80 
that the lay delegates may become ac- 
quainted and vote intelligently when oc- 
casion arises. Some of the brothers ex- 
pressed themselves as favorivg this. 

a. L. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND NO LICENSE. 
SHARON, SeprT. 12, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the recent meeting of the Norfolk 
County Temperance Union at East Wey- 
mouth, the following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted: 

Resolved, That if equal suffrage for wom- 
en could be secured in Massachusetts, 
‘no license’’ would become more gener- 
ally adopted throughout the State, and 
the law applying to the illegal sales of 
liquor would be better enforced.” 

A resolution was also passed against the 
sale and use of cider, which in many 
towns is causing more trouble than the 
stronger liquors. G. K. 





PUBLIC-SPIRITED NEW ORLEANS WOMEN. 


On Sept. 1, the New Orleans Daily Pic- 
ayune issued its annual trade edition, con- 
taining 64 pages, and setting forth the 
resources and progress of the city and 
State of Louisiana In the department of 
*Woman’s World and Work,”’ was given 
a review of some of the things accom- 
plished by New Orleans women during 
the past year 

First and foremost, says the Picayune, 
following upon the days of September, 
1902, came in November the big Cunven- 
tion of the Daughters of the Confederacy, 
The local Chapter, under the able direc- 
tion of its devoted president, Mrs. F. G. 
Freret, undertook to provide hospitality 
and entertainment for the visiting Daugh- 
ters, as also the hall for the reunions, etc. 
Who that attended the brilliant gather- 
ings at Washington Artillery Hall will 
forget the splendid manner in which this 
Convention was conducted, the magnifi- 
ce.t fétes planned, the beauty and grace 
that flocked to the city, and the gracious 
old-time hospitality that proved that the 
spirit and culture of the old South still 
survived? And the wonder of it all was 
that a whole week of such delightful en- 
tertainment was given by the New Orleans 
Daughters at the almost incredibly small 
sum of only $800. And yet there was no 
appearance of economizing, no want that 
was not supplied. The visitors left, car- 
rying with them the most fragrant memo- 
ries of New Orleans. Then came the 
Hardware Association’s Convention, which 
proved again what New Orleans women 
could do. The delightful evenings at the 
St. Charles Hotel, the river excursiuns, 
the trolley ride and entertainment at 
West End, and the rambles through the 
old French quarter remain indelible mem 
ories of the work of women in this Con- 
vention. The Bankers’ Convention, the 
Convention of Medical Men, in which the 
able efforts of Mrs. Samuel Delgado and 
her committees shone so brilliantly, are 
matters of record and civic pride. 

With the brilliant Mardi Gras festivities 
came the Convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
in which strictly business proceedings 
united with most pleasurable entertain- 
ment. The most able women of the Un- 
ion working along suffrage lines, the most 
gifted orators, such as Mrs. Chapman 
Catt, Rev. Anna Shaw, Rev. Ida Hultin, 
Mis. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, Miss Belle 
Kearney, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, and 
others came in numbers to this reunion, 
It was managed by the Era Club, of this 
city, of which our own Miss Jean M. 
Gordon is president, and both she and her 
gifted sister, Miss Kate Gordon, Secretary 
of the National Association, covered them- 
selves with glory ere the Convention 
closed. Never did New Orleans enjuy a 
more delightful intellectual treat than it 
did in the coming of the brilliant Conven- 
tion, and even those who did not espouse 
their views went to hear them, and con- 
ceded their great ability, as well as elo- 
quence as orators. This Convention again 
demonstrated how well women can man- 
age and what gvod housekeepers the suf- 
fragists are. A surplus of some $250 
swelled the Era Club’s treasury, and this 
was put to good use in the national and 
State work. Then there came the great 
Confederate Reunion, the grandest ever 
held in the South. Never was a reunion 
such a success, and never was it managed 
with such ability and on such economic 
lines. The women of New Orleans had 
much to do with making the convention 
the success it was. Homes were thrown 
open and a lavish hospitality, reminding 
one of the great glory of ante-bellum days, 
was given to our old veterans. With the 
Reunion came the Convention of that 
grand body of women, the Confederated 
Southern Memoria! Associations, of which 
Mrs, William J. Behan is the devoted 
leader. This Convention brought to New 
Orleans representatives of all those noble 
organizations of women who organized 


either during the war for the assistance of 
the defenders of the South, or immedi- 
ately after its close, to devote themselves 
to the care of the widows and orphans 
and to bring back the bodies of those slain 
in battle. This done, they turned their 
attention to erecting monuments to the 
fallen heroes. All over the South these 
monuments rose, and in the year of 1908 
the nuble workers gathered again to tell 
the story and take up with more earnest 
effort the new work that lay before them. 
The Convention at the Continental Guards’ 
Armory, the maguificent receptions and 
entertainments, the work accomplished, 
all marked this as the most brilliant and 
successful convention that the Memorial 
Association had yet held. All went away 
impressed with the importance of their 
organizations and the work that is the 
duty of Southern women. 

Then the Era Club took up the idea of 
the Juvenile Court, with great success, 
The Court is an established fact, and the 
Era Club deserves the credit. The Edu- 
cational Association spurred the teachers 
on to nobler effort, and the many meet- 
ings held increased the value of the work, 
The Council of Jewish Women branched 
out along new and stronger lines, and 
gave the impetus for earnest humanita- 
rian effort to many another body of wom- 
en. The Woman’s Club tripled its mem- 
bership under Mrs. J. C. Mathews. The 
Sunshine Society spread broadcast its rays 
of light, and the various charitable organ- 
izations of women, one and all, have finer 
reports to show this year than ever. 
The climax of the year’s work among 
women has been reached in the noble 
efforts of the Kingsley House Education 
School. Over 300 boys and girls attended 
this settlement school for six weeks, and 
during that time imbibed a love of indus- 
trious effort and manual labor that will 
make these many homes happier and bet- 
ter. The work of the Social Settlement 
at Kingsley House, conducted by Miss 
McMains and her able helpers, has told, 
and without doubt next season settle- 
ments will spring up in many a corner in 
New Orleans that will prove as great a 
blessing as Kingsley House. The work 
of caring for the widows and orphans has 
continued in Catholic and Protestant and 
Jewish institutions, and the free kinder- 
gartens, conducted entirely by women, 
spread their joyous life before the chil- 
dren of the masses. All in all, there is 
cause for congratulation, for never have 
women been more interested, and more 
earnest. 


-_> oo 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Lynn.—The Equal Rights Club held a 
public meeting Friday afternoon, Sept. 4, 
at Unity Camp, Saugus, with the follow- 
ing programme: Singing, ‘‘America,”’ by 
the audience, accompanied by Chase’s 
Orchestra; Solo, ‘*The Gem of the Ocean,”’ 
by Mrs. Melinda Johnson; Addresses by 
Mrs. Esther Frances Boland, Judge Berry 
of Lynn, Miss Ellen. Wetherell, former 
president of the club, and Dr. Esther 
Hawkes. Mrs. Boland held the closest 
attention of the audience for forty minutes 
on.‘‘Objections to Equal Rights Refuted.”’ 
Mrs. A. 8. Carr presided. John W. Hutch- 
inson, the well known singer, has freely 
given his services. Ov Saturday, Sept. 12, 
from 2 to 5, the club held its yearly social. 

A. 8. CARR. 











1 CENT A MILE ANNUAL AUTUMNAL EX- 
CURSION, THURSDAY, OCT. 8. 

Over the Boston & Albany, through the 
beautiful Berkshire Hills, down the Hud- 
son River on either day or night buat; re- 
turnivg via Fall River Line palace steam- 
ers ‘‘Puritan’’ or ‘*Priscilla,’’ Friday or 
Saturday nights, arriving in Boston next 
morning at 7 A. M., all for $5. From 
points west of Boston, Oct. 7 Address 
for leaflet, A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. 
Agent, Boston. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law 


48 Tremont Building Ho-ton, Wars, 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square, 
Boston, Boom 10. Many attractive novelties, 
— for Christmas gifts, for sale at this 
studio. 











. . 
The Philanthropist 
Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a yom. $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 





9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New \ uork. 
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NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Mrs. CaRRIE CHAPMAN Cart, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE 
2407 Park Row Buildiug, New York City. 3 Park Street, Boson a 


Vice-President at- e, Rev AnN« H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLO 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Tg 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GorDon, 1900 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. : 
Miss Lacrka CLay. Whitehall, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


We wish to keep the dates and places of coming State Conventions standing in thig 
Column until the Convention season is over. State Presidents will greatly oblige by 
sending us the desired information. 


National Convention— Washington, D. C., Feb. 12 tv 19, 1904. 
Iowa, Boone, Oct 6, 7, 8, 1903. 

Illinois, Juliet, Oct. 8 and 9, 1903. 

Ohio W. S. A., Sandusky, Oct. 15 and 16, 1903. 

New York State W. S. A., Hornelleville, Oct. 20 to 23, 1903. 
Maine, Auburn, Oct, 28-30. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Newton, Oct. 29 and 30. 

Michigan E. S. A., Paw Paw, Nov. 10, 11, and 12. 
Minnesota, Austin, Oct. 29, 30. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 15, 1903. 


It is a short ride from Cleveland to Warren. 
land guest, or other visitor to Suffrage Headquarters. From the railroad station a 
walk under shady trees leads to a cool brick mansion covered with vines. The house 
is the head of the street. What is this attractive place? The State Headquarters 
also the Headquarters of the National American Woman Suffrage Association. The 
breeze is blowing, typewritters are banging, stacks of literature piled ceiling-high 
challenge attention. Tracts, sermons, addresses—what are they for? Conversion! Is 
it necessary? Are there really many people still unconverted? Come into the other 
room. Look at the business-like files. Here are the names of true believers, all care. 
fully addressed, tabulated, and tucked away. Look at the pile of mail. That means 
business. These women have something to do and are doing it. The machinery is 
oiled and set in motion. Who knows what the outcome may be! 


A warm welcome awaits the Cleve. 





The temporary transfer of the local habitation of the National Headquarters may 
prove for its advantage, just as people receive stimulus from change of air, and as 
plants may be invigorated by change of soil. Down in New York City every growing 
thing is crowded, like a flower in a window box. Ina middling small town of the (so- 
considered) middle West, the same plant is set in a flower-pot all its own. It is more 
conspicuous. It seems more remarkable. What a wonderful growing plant is this in 
Warren! Within the radius of many miles there is not suchanother. However tem. 
porary its present location, the change may prove effective. Who can make it so? 
The near neighbors, Let not this moving be without avail, 





Work, systematic work, environed by quiet. This is the impression one carries 
away from a visit to Headquarters. But one is not permitted to escape with an im- 
pression alone. One carries also a large manilla envelope containing a substantial 
package of iluminating literature—‘‘Objections Answered,” “The Status of Women,” 
‘Congressional Reports,’’ ‘The President’s National Address’’—these are for distribu- 
tion to one’s inquiring or benighted friends. For suffrage headquarters is not only 
systematic in active work; it is equally persistent, equally eager in the distribution of 
reading matter. Shall it not become in time a bureau of liberal literature, recom- 
mending to its friends the books that have affinity for true believers? We waste so 
much time in negative reading, getting the wrong books, finding out merely their use- 
lessness tous. I know a man who limits his overworked brain to the slow assimila. 
tion of two books a year. His choice last year was Booker Washington’s ‘Up from 
Slavery,” and ‘“‘The Making of an American,’’ by Jacob Riis. Many tired-brained 
people are, or ought to be, equally limited. They would do well to foreswear all other 
reading for a time, and devote a few months to books belonging to the literature of 
democracy. Yes, there is a literature of democracy; some of it is classic; some of it 
is current. 

One of the books that convey its latest expressions is ‘‘The Ethics of Democracy,” 
by Louis Post. The book is in the hands of its publishers, Moudy & Co., New York, 
and will shortly appear. Those who know its contents predict that it will prove 
epoch-making. It is certain to be illuminating. Mr. Post is a man who can best be 
described as ‘‘big."’ Some people are developed intellectually, others have developed 
sy.npathies. Here is a man of immense mentality, together with broad sympathies. 
His training as @ writer, his experience as a man, have prepared him to produce a 
great work. 





John H. Clarke, candidate for United States Senator, began the Democratic State 
campaign in Ohio last week. In his opening speech he said: ‘We present to the peo- 
ple of Ohio this year a definite plan for great changes in State housekeeping.” In 
conclusion he stated the determination of himself and his coadjutors ‘to do a thor- 
ough-going job of State housekeeping in Ohio.”’ 

Aud has it come to this? Modern politics isa matter of enlarged housekeeping! 
Then where is the half of humanity best fitted for the work? Fitted for it by tradi- 
tion, inclination, long practice, and special training. Where are those who have been 
told for generations that they are natural housekeepers, instinctive housekeepers, 
born housekeepers? Does not the changed. aspect of political cunditions suggest the 
summoning of their aid? But are they—the women—expected to participate in gov- 
ernment? Or is there ever any public recognition of their interest in it? Our Chief 
Executive comes to town. He must be welcomed, must he not? And by whom? In 
the procession that streams to meet him, every profession must be represented, every 
class must be represented, every race must be represented—that is, every profession, 


every class, every race of men. All of which is well and good as far as it goes. Men 
are one half of humanity, and should be represented in a thorough fashion. But 
where is humanity’s other half? Absent? Lacking in interest? Not at all. They 


are tbronging the crowd, looking on, always present, always interested—al ways out- 
siders. 

The phrase comparing politics to housekeeping is used unconsciously. But it is 
a sign of the times. Watch the modern home and see whither it is tending. Mure 
and mure are its activities and interests taken out of the family int» the community. 
‘*Woman’s place is at home,’’ we have heard. Very well; suppose, in literal obedi- 
ence to tradition, she spends every hour of every day at home. She reads the papers, 
auswers the telephone, receives her mail, her visitors. She imbibes ideas. Living 
in an atmosphere surcharged with social sense, the larger consciousness slowly 
becomes part of her being, simply because she breathes. Let a woman stay faithfully 
at home. Nevertheless, in pours the flood of social thought and feeling. The home is 
taken from its moorings, carried out upon the stream; she clings to its four walls, 
and she goes with it. Home is socialized. 

When woman’s sphere and man’s sphere were separate, we considered his the 
more important of the two; but the evolution of society proves otherwise, Mao’s 
highest ideal to-day is to make for the community what woman has all alung been 
making for the family—a home. Housekeeping is the city’s business; home-making 
its ideal. Let woman remain in her sphere, as she is told todo. But what is to-day’s 
interpretation of the phrase? What is the m>dern application? It necessitates the 
study of civic conditions and the participation in civic affairs; yes, even in politics. 
For woman’s sphere and the world’s work are rapidly becoming one and the same. 
Her age-long devotion to the home is justified. That sphere has proved so true, 
natural, and permanent, that men are taking into it their business and their govern- 
ment. By so invading woman’s world, they tacitly admit her into theirs. 

Social ideals show the direction of future progress. In their ideals at least, al! 
men to-day proclaim society to be a better word than self or sex, and human a [ar 
greater word than man or woman. MARIE JENNEY HowWE. 
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